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A New and Complete Course in Mathematics The Hall and Brumbaugh Primer 


is the simplest and prettiest, and many teachers say 
By the best Primer of all published. 


FLETCHER DURELL, Ph. D., ‘The Brumbaugh Standard Readers 


Mathematical Master in the Lawrenceville School 


have no fads, but just simply teach children to read 
and and give them good literature. 


EDWARD R. ROBBINS, The Brooks Arithmetics 


Mathematical Master in the William Penn Charter School 


are the models upon which the recent successful 
arithmetics are made. Some so-called authors copy 


First Lessons in Numbers, 88 pages . $ 25 
The Elementary Practical Arithmetic, The Brooks Mental Arithmetic 

201 pages . . 40- is the Mental Arithmetic of America today. Ask any- 
The Advanced Practical Arithmetic, 363 pages, .65 body who Of 
A Grammar School Algebra, 287 pages... .80 Trask’s School Gymnastics 
A School Algebra, 374 pages . . . 1.00 just published is being adopted because it fits. 


A School Algebra Complete, 463 pages . 1.25 | Westlake’ S$ How to Write Letters ” 


Plane Geometry In press 
Solid Geometry In press 


is not a common ‘paste ‘board back ‘‘ letter-writer ”’ for 
| chumps. It is a complete, scholarly, and correct 
For special prices for introduction, address the | 


publishers, 


THE ABOVE ARE PUBLISHED BY 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


44-60 East 23d Street - - New York City 614 Arch Street - PHILADELPHIA 


‘-In all the classes or grades where Dunton and Kelley’s English Grammar and Language 
Books are used we are greatly pleased with them. I think our city acted wisely in the selec- 
tion of these books.”’ 


From JOHN A. CALLAHAN, Principal, Holyoke, Mass. 
Correspondence solicited. THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPAN*y, Publishers. 


THERE’S LUCK IN ODD NUMBERS 
Some one has said that there is luck in odd numbers; if 
this is true, then teachers as a class are extremely fortu- 
unate. These odd numbers refer to the particular pages 
in DIXON’S PENCIL GUIDE where information can be found 
that will be helpful to all connected with educational 
work, The book is indexed by vocations and will be sent 
free on request. 
If you will tell us where you teach, and enclose 16 cents 
in stamps, pencils worth double will accompany the book. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. | 
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FRYE’S GEOGRAPHIES 


THE MOST POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS ON THE SUBJECT 
Used in more than 85% of the schools 


of Massachusetts. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY | 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY | 


An unrivaled two-book series admira 


bly adapted to every requirement of | 


geography teaching. 


Scientific, 
practical, 
modern, 


teachable, 
superior in method, 


attractive in form, 
admirable in style, 
unrivaled in the quality of 
their maps and illustrations, 
these geographies are all that one would expect in 
books which President Eliot has called ‘+ the best geog- 


raphies used in the American schools or in any other 
schools.” 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


ADDRESS: 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 
A new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual use, 
containing beautiful illustrations in Color and in Black 


and White with accompanying text. 


BOOK I —First Year . Per Copy $0.25 
BOOK II Second Year ° ° Per Copy 25 
BOOK III — Third Year . Per Copy -30 
BOOK IV — Fourth Year Per Copy 
BOOK V Fifth Year . Per Copy 45 
BOOK VI Sixth Year . Per Copy 


Teachers’ Manual now Books One to 
Five, and presenting an Outline of Lessons for each week 


of school, 
Manual per copy .25 


ready, covering 


Illustrated PF, vspectus sent upon request 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 


What Is Daus’ Tip-Top?. 

TO PRUVE that Daus’ “ Tip-Top” 
is the best and simplest device for 
making 100 copies from pen- 
written and 50 copies from type- 
written original, we will ship 
duplicator, cap size, 
without deposite, on ten (10) 
days’ trial. 
Price $7.50 less trade 

discount of 3344%, or 

THE FELIX P. H. DAUS DUPLICATOKR CO. 
Daus Building. 111 John St... New York City 


Subscribers who wish a free specimen 
copy of the Journal of Education sent to 
a friend will kindly send us a postal 
with the friend’s name and address. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 


Boston. 


CO., 29-A Beacon Street, 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-21 Third Ave., NEW YORK 


Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 


ND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 


PLAY CENTRES IN NEW YORK. 
Play centres are equally important with the lectures, 
but are a more recent development. 


The lecture idea ap- 
peals to nearly everyone. The play centre scheme some- 
times suggests questions. It was one early morning last 
winter that I first came into touch with one of the results 
of this system, a resuit attituce of 
No longer a place of dis- 
eipline and irksome study, the school building has come 
more to the children. I 


seen in the altered 


tne children toward the school. 


to mean so much 


had come 
through from Boston on the night train. Fifth avenue 
and Broadway were hardly astir. Farly clerks bent 


toward their o‘fices and shops. 
through the streets. 


Trucks and vans rumb!ed 
But the curtains were still mostly 
business doors shunt. It 
more than 7.30 when [| turned out of the 
Rivington street. Public school No 
The steps before the 


drawn, the still Was scarcely 
Bowery into 
20 was on the right. 
entrances swarmed with 
chilaren, who crowded the pavement to the curb, and 
turned into the 


something 


several 


passersby, like myself, for 
street. At first sight I 
interest im the air. 


convenience 
surmised of especial 
But I was presently assured that this 
usual morning scene. It 


was the was testimony to the 


value and use of schools apart from their ancient and 
solitary uses as places of fragmentary instruction in cer- 
tain rudimeniary subjects. They 
The Mast 


They teem from every 


Waiting for 
Side is rife 


were the 


play yards to open. vith children, 
tenement and for long they have 
played in the narrow streets already crowded with traific, 
The 
houses as play centres was like 
new 


push carts, ard venders. opening of the schcol 
the discovery and open- 
territory, a dreamed-of, longei-for 
For forty vears or more their fathers had 


threngh the citv 


ing up of a 
promised land 
wandered wilderness, 
have they entered into this new world. 
“orld-—these 


but only of late 
And it is a real 
evening schools and recreation rooms, these 
school roof gardens, these vacation schcols. In the 
truest and best sense it is a world that represents what 
Heraclitus conceived our greater world to be, a world of 
flux, or perpetual change. Jews and Christians of all the 
shadow corners of Europe flood the doors—-Roumanians, 
THiungarians, Russians, Italians—a dark and motley 
stream flowing in day after day; flowing out again, 
changed, purified, enlightened, a long stream of Ameri- 


eans. The schools do it. Theirs is the influence more 
than any other. Not the churches, though they 
help. Not the settlements, though they lend 
stamina and the touch that widens the vista. It is the 


echool spirit. 

At the corner of Houston and Lewis streets stands 
public school No. 188. In winter approximately 5,000 
children are accommodated under the one roof every day. 
In the hct montns of July and August, 1,200 flock to the 
morning classes in carpentry, basketry, sewing, millinery, 
the kindergarten, and the advanced kindergarten. Every 
afternoon npwards of 2,500 invade the magnificent, sky- 
lighted yard. At night four or five thousand miore 
swarm to the roof, and from 7.30 to 10 they dance and 
play while good music helps to keep them merry.—Trans- 
cript. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


PresIDENT G. Stantey Hatt, Clark Univer- 
sity: The mind is larger and higher than the 
body. 

Joun W. Cook, //linois: If at the close of 
life one may truly say, “I have been a teacher” ; 
if one may say, “I have truly taught,” it is 
enough. 

SUPERINTENDENT Francis S. Brick, 
bridge, Mass: One of the results of good schools 
ought to be good children; that is, good as indicated 
by their kindliness, loyalty to institutions of the 
town, courteous in behavior on the street to their 
own pecple and to strangers. 

Henry Warp Beecuer: No pains are spared 
in Europe to educate princes and nobles who are 
to govern; no expense is counted too great to 
prepare the governing classes for their function. 
America has her governing class too; and that 
governing class is the whole people. 

SUPERINTENDENT JOHN C. Gray, Chicopee, 
Mass.: The problem of the school in its aim to 
secure habits of concentrated attention to thought 
work, and in its efforts to fill every school hour with 
sixty minutes of developing activity, is to find forms 
of recreations of definite, positive value that shall, 
with the ordinary school work, afford proper alterna- 
tions of labor and rest. 


SUPERINTENDENT GEORGE H. WHITCHER; 
Berlin, N. H.: Wf children are to develop from 
their own efforts, discover truth by seeing and 
thinking, they must be put into direct contact 
with the activities both of nature and man in 
their immediate vicinity. ‘ He who sees with the 
eyes of another is always lacking in active, vigor- 
ous thoughts.”’ Herein is the true significance of 
the present movement for nature study. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. M. GREENWOOD, Kansas 
City: He who would make a good captain must 


first prove himself a good soldier. It were well 


that the self-assertive and thoughtless youth learn 
this lesson very early in life —and it were better 
that parents teach their children the lesson of 
obedience, by supporting the teacher and the 
school authorities against the lawless acts of mere 
children, than to connive at such conduct as 
undermines our entire social and civil system. 


THE DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE. 


BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 
[Address at University of Pennsylvania.] 


It is peculiarily appropriate, when I have come 
to this city as the guest of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, to quote another of Washington's 
maxims: “Promote, as an object of primary im- 
portance, institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge. In proportion as the structure of a 
government gives force to public opinion, it is 
essential that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
Education may not make a man a good citizen, but 
most certainly ignorance tends to prevent his being 
a good citizen. Washington was far too much of 
a patriot, had far too much love for his fellow 
citizens, to try to teach them that they could gov- 
ern themselves unless they could develop a sound 
and enlightened public opinion. No nation can 
permanently retain free government unless it can 
retain a high average of citizenship; and there can 
be no such high average of citizenship without a 
high average of education, using the word in its 
broadest and truest sense to include the things of 
the soul as well as the things of the mind. School 
education can never supplant or take the place of 
self-education, still less can it in any way take the 
place of those rngged and manly qualities which we 
group together under the name of character ; but it 
can be of enormous use in supplementing both. 
It is a source of just pride to every American that 
our pecple have so consistently acted in accordance 
with Washington’s principle of promoting institu- 
tions for the diffusion of knowledge. ; 

There is nothing dearer to our hearts than our 
public school system, by which free primary educa- 
tion is provided for every one within our borders. 
The higher education, such as is provided by the 
University of Pennsylvania and kindred bodies, not 
only confers great benefits to those able to take ad- 
vantage of it, hut entails upon them corresponding 
duties. 

The men who founded this nation had to deal 
with theories of government and the fundamental 
principles of free institutions. We are now con- 
cerned with a different set of questions, for the re- 
public has been firmly established, its principles 
thoroughly tested, and fully approved. 

To merely political issues have succeeded those 
of grave social and economic importance, the solu- 
tion of which demands the best’ efforts of the best 
men. We have a right to expect that a wise and 
leading part in the effort to attain this solution will 
be taken by those who have been exceptionally 
blessed in the matter of obtaining an education. 
That college graduate is but a poor creature who 
does not feel when he has left college that he has 
received something for which he owes a return. 
What he thus owes he can as a rule only pay by the 
way he bears himself throughout life. It is but 
occasionally that a college graduate can do much 
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out-right for his alma mater; he can best repay her 
by living-a life that will reflect credit upon her, by 
so carrying himself as a citizen that men shall see 
that the years spent in training him have not been 
wasted. The educated man is entitled to no special 
privilege, save the inestimable privilege of trying to 
show that his education enables him to take the 
lead in striving to guide his fellows aright in the 
difficult task which is set to us of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The problems before us to-day are very com- 
plex, and are widely different from those which the 
men of Washington’s generation had to face; but 
we can overcome them surely, and we can over- 
come them only, if we approach them in the spirit 
which Washington and Washington’s great sup- 
porters brought to bear upon the problems of their 
day—the spirit of sanity and of courage, the spirit 
which combines hard common sense with the 
loftiest idealism. 


w 


HARVARD COLLEGE SALARIES. 
BY EDWARD A. MOREE, BOSTON. 


The agitation of the Harvard alumni in favor of 
increasing the salaries of professors and instructors 
at the college is of considerable interest now, in 
view of the activity. among public educators 
toward increasing the remuneration of teachers in 
the public schools. The argument used in favor of 
an advance in the salaries of professors is the same 
as that used hy the public school teachers. 
Despite the general advance of the standards of 
living in American cities, it is argued, the average 
instructor in the college now is worse off finan- 
cially than the average instructor of thirty or forty 
years ago. ; 

Harvard University is no worse off in this re- 
gard than are other universities of the country, but 
as it has come to be recognized as, in many re- 
spects, the leading American educational institu- 
tion, a consideration of affairs there gives a very 
fair idea of conditions all over the country. There 
are, to be sure, a number of teachers in Harvard 
College who get larger compensation than any in- 
structor received thirty-five or forty years ago. 
New professorships have been endowed and the 
income from the oid foundations has been in- 
creased; but the average compensation has not 
gone up in any degree commensurate with the in- 
crease in the cost of living. This is especially true 
of the class of teachers known as instructors and 
assistant professors. 

The situation in regard to salaries in the colleges 
of the country is peculiar. While the salaries of 
teachers in public institutions are regulated, for 
the most part, by levislative enactment, the incomes 
of college professors and instructors are almost 
entirely conditional upon bequests. The income 
from an endowment yields a varying amount, de- 
pendent upon the character of the investment and 
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numerous other factors. There is, furthermore, no 
fixed standard of salaries even among the unen- 
dowed positions. 

A tabular view of the salaries of last year-in Har- 
vard College shows that of the professors fourteen 
received $5,000; nine, $4,500; fifteen, $4,000; one, 
$3,615.44; ten, $3,500; three, $3,000; four, $2,000; 
one, $1,063.90. The average salary paid was 
$3,984. It will be seen, then, that the general im- 
pression that the Harvard professor is a $4,000 
man is atrue one. The average salary paid last 
year to associate professors and instructors was 
$999.23. The assistant instructors received an 
average salary of $328.96. 

These salaries from the point of view of the 
average prosperous Harvard graduate, who regards 
a professional income of at least four or five thou- 
sand dollars as the educated man’s due, are very 
low ; considering the duties and the responsibilities 
invoived tremendously so. Taking into view the 
arduoys work of preparation a man must go 
through in order to get a chance to teach in Har- 
vard this condition is deplorable. When it is con- 
sidered, too, that a skilled mechanic after four or 
five vears of preparation is able easily to earn from 
four to eight dollars a day, the small size of the 
salaries in the higher educational institutions in the 
country is especially striking. 

The salaries of full professors in the college in 
1868 ranged from $3,800 down to $333.32, an aver- 
age of $2,273. The average salary of tutors of that 
perio! was $1,097.22, and of instructors $548.91. 
A moment’s comparison of the purchasing power 
of the dollar and of the standard of life at that time 
with conditions to-day will show that there is need 
fer improvement. 

The general public is prone to look upon 
teachers of ali classes, and especially, perhaps, col- 
lege professors, as persons actuated in the choice 
of profession by lofty philanthropic motives. This 
is probably true of teachers more than of any other 
class of workers in our American life; but it is safe 
to say that no teacher of any class whatever wishes 
to be regarded as a philanthropist to a degree that 
his activities in life will not make him self-support- 
ing with an ability to enjoy an ordinary amount of 


“luxury. 


This rather false light in which teachers have 
found themselves is the hardest to overcome in the 
endeavor to increase remuneration. There are, 
indeed, many misguided persons in the teaching 
profession who argue that a teacher should not 
consider, to any extent, the amotnt of salary he is 
to receive. But this class of persons is gradually 
decreasing, and it may be said with truth that the 
character of work of public instructors, both in the 
college and schools of lesser grade, is not suffering 
on account of it. 

It is noteworthy that the effort to increase sala- 


“And the air grew warm and pleasant, 
And upon the wigwam sweetly 
Sang the bluebird and the robin; 
And the stream began to murmur, 
And a seent of growing grasses 
Through the lodge was gently wafted.” 
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ries in Harvard College did not find its initiative 
. among the people to he most immediately benefited. 
Prominent graduates of the institution have seen. 
that larger salaries are necessary to raise the stand- 
ard of education in this country. It is more than 
probable that the efforts of the alumni of Harvard 
College will see early fruition. What makes this 
all the more likely is that many men of wealth and 
of a philanthropic turn of mind have recently turned 
their attention from the building of brick and 
mortar tronuments to the increasing of college 
salaries. 

In this matter of endowment the college teacher 
of course has an advantage over the public school 
teacher. ‘To balance against this, however, is the 
ability of the public school teacher to appeal 
directly for any increase, to the persons to be 
benefited. While the college professor must ap- 
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peal—or, as in the case of Harvard University, 
have the appeal made for him—to philanthropically 
inclined persons, the public school teacher takes his 
case directly to the public. A person endowing a 
proiessorship in a university is usually not actuated 
by anv great amount of self-interest; but it is a 
question whether or not any increase of salary was 
ever granted a public school teacher without the 
public body granting it seeing exactly where the 
interests of the people were to be helped. 

Self-interest, then, is the only ground wpon 
which a school teacher can make a successful ap- 
peal. Nor is this circumstance in every way de- 
plorable. At any rate it must be faced in all efforts 
of this sort. Self-interest is as characteristic of 
American life as is strenuosity. Any body of 
teachers failing to realize this fact will undoubtedly 
fail in securing its aims. 


The teacher helps his pupils most who most helps them to help themselves. 


— HORACE MANN. 


TENURE OF OFFICE AND PENSION. 
BY DR. THOMAS HUNTER, NEW YORK CITY. 


The life diploma and the life tenure of position 
during good behavior would at once raise the pro- 
fession to the highest rank, and would give ita 
dignity and respect which it sorely needs, would 
inure to the benefit of the people by securing for 
their children good schools and able teachers. Ifa 
teacher is constantly thinking that she may lose her 
position at the end of the school year, or that she 
may be reduced in rank or salary, what kind of 
heart does she bring to bear on her work? The 
diploma is important, but the life tenure is invalu- 
able. 

One other thing is nearly as important as the 
two I have mentioned, and that is an adequate pen- 
sion, not less than half the salary at the time of re- 
tirement. This would bring ease and comfort to 
the teacher’s mind and enable her to do the best 
work of which she was capable. There is a small 
standing army of soldiers in the United States as 
compared with Russia, Germany, and France. Ac- 
cording to population, the American army should 
number two millions, and why are we able to dis- 
pense with one million nine hundred thousand of 
them? Simply because we have a much better 
army—an army of half a million of teachers. The 
safety of the republic, its prosperity and its power, 
are in the hands of this splendid army of men and 
women teachers. Do you want the worst form of 
government in the world—worse than Russian 
- despotism—do you want an ignorant democracy? 
Then cripple the army of teachers that saved the 
union in the Civil war by means of the skilled labor 
the product of the public schools. 

The officers of the other army—-the regular army 
—are retired at the age of sixtv-two with a pension 
of about 60 per cent. of their salaries; and every 
one admits that it is right and proper, for the pro- 
fession of arms is difficult and often dangerous. 
The knowledge that the officer cannot come to 
want in his old age is a comfort and a consolation 


that impart a greater zest in the performance of his 
duty. 

The teacher, too, pursues a difficult and wearing 
profession; his nerves are sorely tried; he is ex- 
posed to contagion, and frequently suffers from 
procurative exhaustion. His work is national, con- 
servative, and henefieent. He is a soldier in the 
battle against vice and ignorance. He deserves a 
pension just as much as the other soldier in uniform 
does. The teacher deserves it more, because his 
salary is lower, and he has, therefore, less ability to 
save for old age. Besides this, he is often unem- 
ployed, owing to the lack of a life tenure in his 
position. ‘The cost of pensioning teachers would 
be comparatively small, for the reason that at least 
three-quarters of them are women, who marry be- 
fore they have served a half of a quarter of the 
time necessary to make them eligible for the pen- 
sion. Perhaps not more than 10 per cent. of women 
teachers will ever serve until retired. But why talk 
of the cost? Solomon says, “There is an economy 
that squanders.” And this is especially true in re- 
gard to teachers. 

It is true economy to raise the American 
schools to a higher plane, and in order to do this 
the teachers must be liberally compensated up to 
the day of their death. After all is said and done 
the salary and pension are the measures of the dig- 
nity and respectability of the teacher’s calling. 

For the reforms I have advocated I would urge 
upon you to think and toil by day and night, to 
agitate, to’ importune, to see the legislators in- 
dividually, to appoint committees to interview the 
leading men of the state. Be prepared with your 
arguments. Be sure that you are right, for “Thrice 
is he armed who hath his quarrel just, and he but 
naked though locked up in steel whose quarrel with 
injustice is corrupted.” Macaulay said of the 
Puritans that “They feared God so much that they 
had no fear of man.” Be courageous and fear not. 
Nothing succeeds so well as courage wisely 
directed.—Address at N. J. Association. 
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THE PRATT INSTITUTE.—(1.) 


AN IDEAL SCHOOL. 


BY MARY 


GENEVIEVE MANAHAN, 


A certain great educator has said: “The ideal 
system of education is that which gives the highest 
degree of moral culture with the greatest amount 
of usable knowledge.” 


The policy of Pratt Institute from the beginning 
has been to become known through its work. 

Around the Fine Arts department as a nucleus 
grew up the department of Domestic Art, Domes- 


If we may apply this to an edu- 
cational institution or school it 
may be interesting to test one 
which has been called “the most 
complete art school in America,” 
and also “the greatest industrial 
school in the world.” 

We cannot really enter into a 
sympathetic appreciation of the 
aims and purposes of Pratt Insti- 
tute without some knowledge of 
the life and work of its founder. 

‘Charles Pratt was born in 
Watertown, Mass., in 1830. His 
life reads like that of many another 
self-n ade man of America, with 
this difference: All through his 
busy years Charles Pratt held to 
high ideals of the true purpose of 
life. This saved him from mere 
money-getting to become a potent 
factor for good in the lives of many 
young men and women. 


PORTRAIT STUDIO. 


It is not often that the man of action is also the 
man of deep reflection, but at every step of his 
progress Charles Pratt saw with singular clearness 
what a powerful weapon is education in the hands 
of one who can wield it. This great blessing denied 
him in his hard-working youth he generously de- 
cided to place at the disposal of every young man 
and woman who earnestly desired it. He wanted 
to found a school in which the education of the 
hand and brain should be correlated; a school in 
which students should receive a thorough technical 
training along various lines of industry, which 
training should uphold the dignity of manual labor, 
and at the same time develop an appreciation of the 
artistic beauty of work done in the best possible 
wav. 

Seventeen years ago, on the morning of October 
17, 1887, the Pratt Institute on Ryerson street, 
Brooklyn, was opened to the public. There was 
only one building, and it is a fact significant for its 
future that this great industrial school, which to- 
day enrolls nearly 3,500 students, should have 
opened with only twelve. These were twelve 
apostles of art. Two wished to take architectural 
-drawing, four mechanical drawing, and the remain- 
ing six free-hand drawing and design. They had 
beer secured without public announcements or ad- 
vertising. When Professor Perry, the director, 
told Mr. Pratt that only twelve students were regis- 
tered, Mr. Pratt responded, “Twelve are enough. 
If we do the right thing by them we shall have 
thirteen next week, and then fourteen, and thus the 
institute and every class shall grow through the 
pelicy of doing jvst right by every individual.” 


tic Science, Science and Technology Libraries, 
Kindergartens and Physical Training. All except 
the Jibrary department and the Kindergarten de- 
partment have evening classes as well as day 
classes. 

Fach department is complete in itself, and has its 
own director, but in order to perfect the harmony 
between them each director keeps in touch with 
the workings of all departments to such extent that 
should one withdraw, the work could be success- 
fully continued until a competent new director 
could be secured. ‘Lhese directors as a faculty are 
responsible to the board of trustees, Mr. Pratt’s six 
sons, Charles M., the president, Frederick B., the 
secretary, George D., Herbert L., John T., and 
Harold I. Pratt. 

The present director of the departments of Fine 
Arts, Waiter Scott Perry, was identified with the 
school in the beginning as Mr. Pratt’s confidant 
and general inspector of the work. Mr. Perry had 
become known in New England as an educator of 
eminently practical ideas, and on meeting him, Mr. 
Pratt found that Mr. Perry’s ideas agreed so well 
with his own that he decided to vest in him the re- 
sponsibility of organizing the first work of his 
school. 

In certain respects Mr. Perry’s department is the 
central one of the Institute, not only because from 
personal association with Mr. Pratt he is familiar 
with his ideas and aims, but also because the other 
departments look to the Fine Arts for the instruc- 
tion in graphic expression which is so essential to 
that practical education which aims to train the eye 
and the hand while cultivating the taste. 
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Entering the Fine Arts building we feel the at- 
mosphere to be artistic, although there is none of 
the so-called “artistic disorder” in these well-kept 
halls and classrooms} fitted with every modern ap- 
pliance, where exquisite neatness prevails. 

Starting at the basement and 
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is the department of Domestic Science. The office 
is on the first floor, but the classrooms and 
laboratories are located on the sixth floor. The 
kitchens are truly a housekeeper’s dream. Every- 
thing seems flooded with light and air, and the 


proceeding up to the sixth or top 
floor one sees framed photographs 
on the walls, arranged in chrono- 
logical order, showing the his- 
torical development of architec- 
ture, painting, and sculpture. 

On the second floor is the 
Assembly hall. where devotional 
exercises are held at nine o'clock 
every morning. Although attend- 
ance is optional the hall is usually 
well-filled. Beginning the last 
week of September weekly lec- 
tures on “The History of Art” are 
given by Professor Perry. These 
lectures cover the successive 
periods of architecture, sculpture, 
and painting as found in the 
world’s history, and are illustrated 
by 3,000 stereopticon views, many 
of which are original, taken by 
Mr. Perry during his travels 
around the world in the interests 


of art. Frequently during the 
year through the generosity of the trustees the 
students are invited to Assembly hall to listen to a 
famous lecturer or singer. Last vear among other 
notables the elcquent Walter Butler Yeats delighted 
an audience with a discourse on “The Poetry and 
Folk-lore of Ireland.” 


spotless tables and shining apparatus arouse in one 
a desire to make a few practical experiments in 
cookery. 

The department of Fine Arts occupies the fourth 
and fifth floors. Since the day when the original 
“twelve” gathered together it has so expanded as 
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to render it expedient from time to. 
time to divide the general work 
into special courses. There _are 
now the general art course, cover- 
ing from four to five years’ work, 
the normal art and the normal art 
and manual training courses, each 
two years, the design course, two: 
years, the architecture course, two 
‘Years, and a course in chasing, 
jewelry, and d’e-sinking which 
takes three vears.. The students in 
all these courses work both after-— 
noons and mornings five days in 
the week. 

Many students yearly enter the 
general art course to prepare for 
the normal courses. Still others 
enter with the purpose of remaining 
throughout the course to prepare 
for work as illustrators. Before 
pursuing this very far some find 
that other courses of the depart- 


The third fleor is given over to the denartment 
of Domestic Art, where is taught sewing, dress- 
making, millinery, and physical culture. There are 
nearly eight hundred students enrolled here. Be- 
sides instruction involving methods, these courses 
are designed to cultivate the pupils’ taste. 

Closely connected with the Domestic Art work 


ment are more suited to their abili- 
ties or more promising of direct money returns. 
Those remaining acquire a broad and general art 
training that proves beneficial in whatever work 
they may take up on leaving the Institute. Since 
the methods pursued at Pratt vary in certain re- 
spects from those followed in many art schools the 
underlying reasons may be interesting to learn. 
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Quoting Mr. Perry’s annual report to the board 
of trustees for the year 1903: “The course pur- 
sued by these students is not indeed the old- 
fashioned cast-drawing of the art schools, where the 
student plods on hour after hour, day after day, 
spending a year and sometimes two years in cast- 
drawing and nothing else, the eve, the hand, and 
the brain hecoming so wearied that after the first 
few hours each day ncthing of profit is accom- 
plished. Recognizing the fact that the eye of every 
individual after a few hours of intense work must 
reach a fatigne-point; that a new line of work in- 
volving the different mediums will give new in- 
spirations, new and greater vitality, we have in- 
cluded in the general art course various phases of 
art work in line, light and shade, color, composi- 
tion, and illustration. Therefore the student who 
spends three or four mornings in drawing from the 
cast will be found in the afternoon drawing from 
colored objects, rendering them first in black and 
white, and then in color. On the other afternoons 
they may be found in the composition class. Here 
they learn to illustrate the principles of proportion, 
balance, rhythm, and harmony. Many and varied 
are the patterns made to illustrate the fundamental 
principles of design and picture composition.” 

At the annual exhibit of the work held last May 
the work of the elementary class in “water-color 
over charcoal” attracted much attention on account 
ot the novelty of the idea and the charming results 
secured. 

The problem of bridging over the gaps between 
black and white and pure color has been most satis- 
factorily solved. Miss Dora Miriam Norton, the 
instructor, pursues the following method: After the 
student has thought out the composition and the 
number of tones to be used, possibly making some 
notes of these on the margin of the paper, the de- 
sired shape is covered with the medium tone made 
flat by means of soft charcoal and sponge rubber, 
then the composition is delicately sketched on this, 
and the masses of lighter tones wiped out with 
chamois skin and kneaded rubber; the darker tones 
being added with the charcoal. When a student 
reaches the point where he can successfully render 
in black and white the light and shade values of a 
group. he is given the opportunity to combine his 
color with it in such a way as to make the light and 
shade the basis of the color. He first sprays the 
drawing with fixative, and then applies the color. 
The ‘next step results in tarrving the light and 
shade not quite so far, leaving more for the color 
and the brush. In the next drawing the color is 
given still further attention; so the work proceeds 
until the student eventually learns to work in pure 
color involving color values of light and shade, 
without the use of the charcoal foundation. 

“The models posed in the advance classes for 
illustration are non-professionals. They have all 
the freshness and charm of healthy American life. 
The settings for these models are draperies an 
textiles that have been gathered for their beauty. 
The monotony of the usual schoolroom is dispelled 
by them, and the pleasures of a studio in a measure 
secured.” 

The student of illustration can find better ad- 
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vantages for study in Greater New York than in 
any other city of the world. This is due to the fact 
that the great publishing houses are of first rank 
and employ the best artists. Their work is on view 
in the art editors’ rooms and in the shops along 
Fifth avenue, and frequent exhibitions are held in 
both public and private galleries. 

In the gallery of the Pratt Institute free library, 
situated on Ryerson street, opposite the main build- 
ing, frequent loan exhibitions of drawings and 
paintings are given. A collection of “Original 
Drawings and Paintings for Illustrations by Well- 
known Artists was shown through the courtesy 
of Charles Scribner’s Sons. Following this came 
an exhibition of paintings by Charles Jean Monet. 
Arnold Bucklin, a Swiss painter, was next repre- 
sented. There was an exhibition of antique Italian 
and Oriental textiles, another of Indian baskets, an 
exhibit of book-plate, etc., etc. 

THIS MY LIFE. 
BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 


I strive to keep me in the sun; ° 
I pick no quarrel with the years, 

Nor with the fates—not even the one 
That holds the shears. 


I take occasion by the hand; 

I’m not too nice ’twixt weed and flower; 
I do not stay to understand; 

I take mine hour. 


The time is short enough at best. 

I push right onward while I may; 
I open to the winds my breast, 

And walk the way. 


A kind heart greets me here and there; 
I hide from it my doubts and fears. 

I trudge, and say the path is fair 
Along the years. 


—Independent. 


A VALUABLE SCHOOL REPORT. 

[A woman superintendent in a New Hampshire 
town of one thousand inhabitants writes annual re- 
ports of great value. All the statements are im- 
portant, but the introductions are of general inter- 
est. This is the one for this year.] 

We are proud of our schools, of our children, 
and of our teachers. 

Are we satisfied: By no means. To advance is 
the law of life. There are faults to be corrected; 
there are better methods to be attained; there are 
truer ideals to be conceived of; there are larger 
things to be worked for. 

Education is such a mighty thing, so complex, 
so far reaching, so all embracing, that we can no 
more get.a conception of its greatness and of its 
value from any one viewpoint than we can get a 
conception of the vastness of the universe by 
simply looking out over the narrow horizon of a 
small, sandy, hill-bounded plain. 

Education is more to the life than a mine of gold. 
It is the birthright of everv child, that it not only 
be given opportunity, but that it be taught how to 
delve for this treasure. 

To this end the school and the home should 
work as a unit. It would be as difficult to separate 
out the infiuence of the one and the other, and 
determine how much the school and how much the 
home is responsible for results in any given case, 
as to separate out the fibre of the wool and the 
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cotton each from the other, after they have been 
carded together, spun together, and finally woven 
together into the one web. 

The home influence should keep the child each 
‘day in his place, obedient, trustworthy, courageous, 
patient as regards difficulties, and in as good phys- 
ical condition as possible. 

We have an honor list for perfect attendance; if 
this included the names of all those who have been 
characterized habitually—in the schoolroom and on 
the school grounds, during sessions and during in- 
termissions—hy ready obedience, true courtesy, 
gentle manners, and clean language, the list would 
be long. 

Tt would be severe, but would it be too severe, if 
there were a black list for the names of those not 
so characterized? 

Profanity or low language in a pupil of any age 
calls for quarantine as much as a case of diphtheria 
or smallpox. 

Such evils must be barred out by the most rigid 
measures. 
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There is reason to rejoice for the opportunity 
opened during these last vears for attending the 
higher schools. 

Jt is a healthy stimulus to our pupils, it is some- 
thing to look forward to, something to prepare for. 
But we shall make a great and grave mistake if we 
hurry our children out of the rural schools. 

The primary school is the place for the laying of 
foundations. 

To be able to pass the entrance test is but a 
small part of the preparation needed for advanced 
work. 

There are habits of study and of thought, habits 
of reading, of observing, and investigating, in 
which the pupil should be well started, in order that 
he may get the largest good from high school or 
academy. 

Any individual in the schools or out of the 
schools who has learned to think, to investigate, to 
observe carefully and critically is well started on 
the King’s highway to a liberal education. 


THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—(VI.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 


MOUKDEN. 


What the memory of Moscow was to Napoleon 
and France in the last century will the memory of 
Movkden be to Kuropatkin and Russia i in the pres- 
ent century. 

All through the long and severe Manchurian 
winter just closed, life in Moukden has been made 
gay by the presence there of Russian military offi- 
cers. Privates might shiver and starve in their 
quarters along the shakhe, but generals and cap- 
tains found numerous opportunities for gayety in 
the famous old Manchu city, while awaiting the 
spring campaign, when Muscovite reverses should 
be turned into glorious victories. 

But with the ides of March there came the end 
to frolic and vodka, for the sleepless legions of the 
Mikado engaged their northern foe, and drove him 
from his strong entrenchments, changing every 
roseate dream of Russian triumph into one of the 
most appalling routs in all history. 

The Chinese name for Moukden is “Shinking,” 
which translated means “The Affluent Capital.” Ii 
is the capital of the Province of Shinking, which 
has an estimated population of 12,000,000. Jt was 
made the capital by the victorious Manchus in 
1625, and from there went forth the conquering 
hordes of “The Pure,” who seated their chieftain 
on the throne of China, from which his descendants 
have never since*heen dislodged. 

Moukden occupies a favorable position on the 
river Shin, an affluent of the Leaou, and is a city 
with cdnsiderable pretensions to grandeur. It was 
first laid out to cover one square mile, and a great 
wall was built about this square, with two large 
gates on each of the four sides. The Manchu 
palace was placed at the centre of the square, and 
its roof of yellow and blue tiles is conspicuous to- 
day long before the traveler reaches the city. Be- 
yond the palace grounds and reaching as far as the 


‘extend in a circuit of ten miles. 


crenelated wall, the whole area is densely covered 
with one-story brick houses. 

The main streets, which run directly across the 
city irom each gate to its opposite, are quite wide, 
much wider than those of the average Asiatic city, 
and are unusually clean. These are the business 
‘streets, and are filled with large, well-built shops, 
whose windows and counters indicate a prosperous 
trade. The side streets are all narrow, and in many 
instances none too clean. 

But the city has quite outgrown the original 
square. Outside the great wall are suburbs that 
Around the 
suburbs there is a low mud wall. The suburbs on 
the western and southern sides are quite attractive. 
Resident foreigners generally make their temporary 
homes in the environs, rather than in the crowded 
area within the wall. 

The population is a quarter of a million, and 
Chinamen greatly preponderate over the haughty 
Manchus. The people are industrious and cour- 
teous. There is an air of prosperity and security 
everywhere, and Moukden, in the thought of all 
travelers, takes high rank among Chinese cities. 

As a commercial centre, the city rates high. It 
is on the imperial highway between Peking and 
Kirin, and on the Manchurian branch of the Trans- 
Siberian railway. Its stores are heavily stocked 
with both native and foreign goods. It is the nat- 
ural market for the large province of which it is 
the capital. One of the sights is the continuous 
string of caravans bringing salt, bean oil, paper, 
and cotton goods, hemp, and indigo. The valleys 
ot the surrounding region are very fertile, and 
their products find a ready market in the city. 

The city has a courier department from which 
despatches are conveyed to the points along the 
miain provincial highways. An office for the con- 
sideration and settiement of international questions 
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is also established there. There is an extensive 
arsenal, which has been active the past few years in 
altering muzzle-loading guns to breech-loaders. 

Moukden has not as many show-places as some 
other eastern cities. It is proud of its Manchu 
palace, which is certainly quite attractive. It has 
also a great drum tower, and a huge bell. On each 
side of one of the south gates there is a bas-relief 
of an immense dragon in green majolica, which is 
said to be the finest thing of its kind in all China. 

Not far from the city gate eastward are the 
famous imperial tombs of the deceased members of 
the sovereign Manchu dynasty. The city is not 
the custodian of the place of royal sepulture, but it 
prides itself on the fact that it is in its neighbor- 
hoot that the most illustrious of Chinese burial 
places is located. Here millions of money have 
been expended in elaborate gates, temples, groves, 
and mernuments. It is a thrice-sacred place, and is 
most sacredly guarded by the Manchus. Any one 
of the Manchu race, however lowly, may visit it; 
hut anv Chinaman who should dare to enter would 
be killed by the guardians. When the Manchurian 
railway was being constructed, the line was first 
surveved anite near the royal sepulchres. But 
there was such an outcry agdinst what seemed like 
desecration, that the line took a long detour to the 
west of the tombs, a graceful act that made China 
overlook many of the other indignities that Russia 
had done her. 

It has been noticeable in the accounts of the 
recent battle of Moukden that both the great con- 
testants were specially careful not to violate the 
sanctity of the imperial tombs. Russia aligned 
some of her forces with the thought that the 
Japanese would have to use the vicinity of the 
tombs as an attacking base, and then upon them 
would fall the odium of the desecration. But 
Oyama was too wise thus to incur the enmity of the 
Chinese, and he avoided the tombs and began one 
of his famous turning tactics, that resulted in send- 
irg the Russian battalions scurrying off on their 
disastrous retreat to Tie Pass. The tombs were 
safe. 


BIRD CHARTS. 
BY HENRIETTA M. BRAYTON. 


One of the best ways to interest pupils in observ- 
ing birds is to make charts. This is easily done. 
Take dark-colored six-cent cambric, and attach to 
it colored pictures of birds. Attach only the tops 
of the pictures, using library paste which comes in 
collapsible tubes. The top may be tacked to a strip 
of wood, thus keeping the cambric extended, as 
well as furnishing a means of hanging like maps. 
Pictures may be procured from Perrv Pictures 
Company, Malden, Mass.; George P.+ Brown, 
Beverly, Mass.; and A. W. Mumford, Chicago. 
They are about seven inches by nine inches, and 
cost two cents each. It is well to make several 
charts. each containing a group of birds whose 
dates of arrival are near together. Above the pic- 
tures may be placed the dates when they usually 
arrive. The names of months and figures from 
calendar pads can be utilized here. 

The birds chosen should be representative of the 


locality of the school. In the present writer’s col- 
lection, Chart No. 1 has the earliest birds, the 
robin, bluebird, red-winged blackbird, and song 
sparrow. Chart No. 2 has the next comers, the 
meadow-lark, phoebe, tree swallow, and purple 
finch. Chart No. 3 has still later ones, the chippy, 
field sparrow, chimney swift, and barn swallow. 
Chart No. 4 has the May birds, the leastfly-catcher, 
or chebec, brown thrasher, kingbird, Baltimore 
oriole, ovenbird, cuckoo, towhee, or chewink, 
tanager, and whippoorwill. Chart No. 5 has the 
very latest, the humming bird, red-eyed vireo, 
cedar waxwing, and yellow warbler. This list could 
be obviously contracted or expanded to suit condi- 
tions. 


MEMORIAL DAY AND MEMORIAL DAYS. 


BY A. DOUGLASS. 


“And vear by year our memory fades, 
From all the circle of the hills.”’ 
—Tennyson. 


Memorials for country. 
For people. 
For events. 
History of the Day at the North. 
Occasion. 
Time of observation. 
First observed. 
Now observed. 
Customs. 
Business suspended. 
Flags at half mast. 
Decoration of graves. 
Marching. 
History of the Day at the South. 
A union of the days sometime. 
Poems and pieces for the day:— 
“Gettysburg Speech” ..............- Linco'n 
Captain, My Captain” Whitman 
“Blue and the Gray.” 
“Man Without a Country” (selections), Hale 
“Charge of the Light Brigade’’..... Tenn, son 


Songs:— 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic”.......J. W. Howe, 
“Mavrsa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground.” 
Kinds cof Memorials in Our Country:— 
To Washington: — 
The National Holiday. 
Naming of state, city, and university. 
Washington monument. 
Washington Arch in New York. 
Mount Vernon. 
Statue at Sub-Treasury, New York, J..Q. Ward 
Equestrian statue in New York....H. K. Browne 
To Lincoln:— 
Tomb at his home. 
Towns named for him. 
Emancipation statue, New Yotk...H. K. Browne 
Emancipation group, Poston. 
“The Hand of Lincoln’? (poem)...E. C. Stedman 
To Grant:—- 
Tomb in New York. 
To McKinley:-- 
Fund for statue. 
Carnation day. 
Various ways of honoring people and events: — 
Celebration of Longfel'ow’s birthday. 
Celebration of Lincoln’s birthday. 
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Celebration of Lowell’s birthday. 
Building cathedrals, 
St. Patrick’s, New York. 
St. John the Divine, New York. 
Statue of Nathan Hale............-- MacMonnies 
Trafalgar monument. 
Thorwaldsen museum. 
Mozarteum at Salzburg. 
Victoria and Albert memorial. 
Statue in honor of Horatius. . 
Triumphal arches of Titus and Constantine. 
Lion of Lucerne, 
Memorial edition of books. 
Memorial days in history:— 
Easter day. 
Patriots’ day. 
Fast day. 
Memorial pcems;— 


“Morituri Salutamus” ....:. Longfellow 


“In Memoriam” Tennyson 
Subjects for composition: — 
Tattered Flags of War: Their Story. 
The Army Uniform: Its Significance, 
The Soldier’s Life. 5 
War Relics in Museums. 
The Soldier Boy. 
Their own fitting memorials:— 
Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar’—“Sunset and 
evening star.” 
Stevenson’s Requiem—‘“Under the broad and 
starry sky.” 
Mozart’s Requiem. 


“O peace, it isa day of pain 
For one upon whose hand and heart and brain 
Once the weight and fate of Eurepe hung, 
Ours the pain, be his the gain.” 
—Tennyson. 


THE ONE PROBLEM. © 


The teacher has but one problem, and that is to consider the minds of his pupils, how they grow. 
To promote this growth is his only aim, to make his art of teaching fit the nature of the learning proc- 


ess is his only method. The only psychology that will stay by him in the hour of need is the psychol- 


ogy of interest and of clear thinking. The only knowledge of the subject matter that will meet the 
emergencies of the lesson hour is an intimate firsthand knowledge of that which he proposes to teach. 


—Dr. T. B. Noss, Pennsylvania. 


AN ARBOR DAY THAT COUNTED. 
BY MRS. PORTER. 


“I always shut my eyes when I go through that 
schoolyard,” the little teacher remarked dejectedly 
at the supper table. 

- “Arbor Day is nearly here,” I suggested. 

“And Arbor Day,” said John, “so far as it is ap- 
plied to that schoolyard, is a farce.” 

John is not a member of the district board, and is 
apt to be critical about all things pertaining to the 
school. The little teacher looked at me inquir- 
ingly. “How many Arbor Days has this district 
observed during your term of office?” she asked. 

“Just nine,” I answered promptly. 

“And there is one little scraggy pine tree as a re- 
sult,” John supplemented. 

“We've had every one of the recitations and 
songs on the Arbor Day programs, and each pupil 
has always planted a tree,” I argued plaintively. 

“Yes, and promptly pulled it up again the next 
day,” said John. “The trouble with this Arbor Day 
business,” he continued, “is that the average 
teacher does not know the first rudiments of tree 
planting, and, of course, her pupils know less. 
They expend all of their time and energy on the 
program, and make a mere pretense of planting in 
a hap-hazard way a lot of sickly, rootless sprouts 
all over the schoolyard. If a tree is hardy enough 
to survive being dragged a mile or two to school by 
some careless girl or boy, it rarely survives the un- 
skilful! manner of its planting; or, if it does begin 
to flourish, in spite of all drawbacks, it dies a violent 
death shortly after, because, not having any protec- 
tion, it falls a victim to the rough usage of the play- 
ground. I have a notion to take a tree down there 
and plant it myself this year,” he added loftily. 

The little teacher glanced up at him for an in- 
stant. “I may take you at your word,” she said, as 


she arose, and with a brisk, springing step, left the 
room. 


“She is not an average teacher,” I commented. 
“They are all alike,” said John. 


The next day, when our little daughter came 


home from school, she handed me a neatly-folded © 


note, and, crossing over to where her father sat 
reading, she gave him its counterpart. I was busy 
inspecting the contents of my epistle, when John in- 
terrupted, “Well! Listen to this !:— 

“Dear Sir: Will you come to school on Arbor 
Day, and bring a nice tree to plant? Please do not 
disappoint us by not coming; for we cannot plant 
the trees right, and they never grow for us, and we 
want our schoolyard to be shady and pleasant. 
Please come at nine o’clock. « 

“*The School Children of District No. 5.’” 

And then I read mine:— 


“"Dear Madam: Will you come to school on 
Arbor Day, and bring some good things to eat? 
We are going to have many visitors, and we want 
to serve a fine luncheon at noon. Please come at 
nine o'clock. 

“*The School Children of District No. 5.” 


“We wrote letters just like those to all of the 
parents,” said little daughter, “and Teacher wants 
each pupil to bring ten cents to-morrow, so that she 
can send for some flower bulbs. She says that the 
bulbs will not die through the winter, and will blos- 
som every summer, and so are much better than 
flower seeds.” 

That Arbor Day was a success. Every detail 
had been carefully planned, and everything needful 
for the execution of those plans had been provided. 

One cerner of the woodshed was filled with the 
spades, rakes, and hoes that the enthusiastic chil- 
dren had brought from their homes. 


In the front yard a large heap of snowy white 
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stones attracted much attention. “They are for a 
border for the flower beds,” said the teacher. “The 
children gathered them at recesses and noons, and 
yesterday we dipped them in whitewash. They will 
make the flower beds more attractive,” she ex- 
plained, and they certainly did. 

Nearly all of the people in the district had re- 
sponded to the children’s invitation, and how they 
did work! John was appointed director of the tree 
planting, and so had an opportunity of carrying out 
his favorite scheme of placing the trees in one long 
row, on each side of the yard, and protecting them, 
by fencing the entire rows off from the main play- 
ground. The members of the school board were 
all present, and cheerfully agreed to furnish the 
necessary material and labor to accomplish the 
fencing. 

And then the flower beds! How we all spaded. 
and raked. and hoed them into shapes! A long, 
narrow bed of pansies for the upper form pupils; a 
large, square bed of daisies, phlox, and Mav pinks 
for the middle form voungsters: and a round bed of 
tulips, crocuses. and neonies for the little folks of 
the primarv form,—all securely bordered by the 
whitewashed stones. 

After the luncheon and the short program of the 
afternoon session. Tohn and T walked home in the 
warm spring sunshine. At the schoolvard gate we 
paused to survev-the result of the dav’s labor. The 
vard was transformed. “Those trees,” said Tohn. 
waving his hand toward the rows of newlv-planted 
shrubbery. “will amount to something in a few 
vears. because thev are well nlanted and well pro- 
‘ tected. and are all perfectly hardy. and are auick 
growers. Their roots have plenty of room, and are 
well soaked with that nice rain water that the sun 
had warmed to iust the richt temperature. Where 
did she ~et them?” he asked. indicating the barrels 
that stood under the eaves. one at each corner of the 
buildine, “Solicited them, I sunnose,” he con- 
tinued. and T nodded mv replv. for T was looking 
with >‘ miring interest at the well-made flower beds, 
so neatly bordered with white. 

“Those flower beds will prove a ‘thing of beauty 
and a joy forever,’” I said reflectively. “because, 
unless something ont of the ordinarv happens to 
those bulhs. thev will bloom freely year after vear, 
requiring but little care, and, as thev are all spring 
and early summer bloomers, the children will be 
able to enjoy all of their beauty before vacation 
time.” 

“The flower beds are sure to be well taken care 
of,” said John; “the class rivalry will insure that.” 
And then, as we turned to go, he added vaguely, 
“She is not an average teacher.” 

“T told you so,” said J. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL PROBLEMS. 

Patrick gave Peter 6 cents. 

Peter gave Patrick 3 cents. 

Patrick has 3-4 as much as at first. 

Peter has 5-4 as much as at first. 

1. How many fewer cents did Patrick have 
after giving away 6 cents. and receiving 3 cents? 

2. How many fewer fourths did he have? 


3, How many cents is 1-4? 4-4? 


EDUCATION 


4. How many cents more did Peter have after 
giving away 3 and receiving 6? 


5. How many fourths more? 
6. How many cents were 1-42? 4-4? 
7. How many had each? 


ree 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 


Jay A. Lapham, Mitchell county, Iowa, is doing 
a notable work with school clubs throughout the 
county. 


BOYS’ AGRICULTURAL CLUBS. 


Object—To interest the boys in good farm life. 

Suggested work—-Each member draw a map of 
the district and locate every farm exactly; also 
roads, creeks, woodlands, and any points of inter- 
est. 

Find the dimensions of houses, barns, granaries, 
and corn cribs, and the cost of each. 

Find how many acres of grain are sown in the 
district, giving each kind as exactly as you can; 
give acres of corn planted—white, yellow. 

How much pasture land_is there in the district, 
meadow land? How many trees are growing in 
the district? . 

What is the population of the district? 

Make a record of the number of animals in the 
district, horses, colts, cows, calves, sheep, lambs, 
hogs, pigs, and poultry in all varieties. Give 
each separately and the value of each and of all. 

Make a record of the stock sold and the price 
of cream from week to week; also the eggs sold 
with the price of the same. 

Find what outside help is employed in the dis- 
trict, and the price paid. 

Give special attention to lawn and garden at 
home. Each boy cultivate at least four square 
rods. Keep track of time you work, and bring 
samples of what you raise to the club. Let this 
help prepare for a little district fair on the school 
grounds. 

DOMESTIC CLUBS. 


Object —To interest girls in domestic life. 

Suggested work—House and _ furnishing,—es- 
sentials, luxuries. 

Art in kjtchen, dining-room, parlor, halls, and 
bed-rooms. Ventilation. 

Cooking—Vegetables, meats, bread, cake, and 
pastry. 

Laundering—-Washing, ironing. 

House cleaning—Spring, fall—cellar to garret. 

Plain sewing—Knitting, fancy work. 


Flowers, vines, and shrubs—Kinds, care, ar- 
rangements. 
Kitchen sauce—-Sage, parsley, thyme, orna- 


mental gardening. 
Hospitality. —Learning to converse easily, mak— 
ing people at home. 


VESSELS CAPTURED BY JAPANESE. 


The Russian army in Manchuria has been largely sup- 
plied with provisions that have been landed at 
Vladivostok, and thence sent by rail to the scene of 
strife, America, Australia, China, and India have been 
sending large shipments of foodstuffs to that port. But 
the Japs have recently scoured the seas of that neigh- 
borhood, and have captured a score of vessels engaged in 
this contraband trade, ‘and sent them to one of their own 
ports to answer to a prize court. So perilous has this 
traffic with Vliadivostok become, that the underwriters 
have greatly increased the insurance rates, and yet some 
vessels are ready apparently to accept high insurance 
rates and possible capture in the hope of large reward 
from the Russian authorities, 
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ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


“GARETH AND LYNETTE.”—IL.) 


The story of “Gareth and Lynette” is like a spring song. 
It is full of the promise of everything possible to the 
times and the circumstances. We have seen already, 
how it seemed to promise fruits to all of Arthur’s hopes 
in himself and in his knights. Gareth is the personifica- 
tion of that promise. 

Gareth is one of the many knights throngh whom Ar- 
thur is to work his work and will his will. He is the 
personification of the whole Round Table in its early day. 
As when many claims come up to Arthur’s judgment 
seat, and many knights receive their quests and ride 
away, we have a general idea of what is being done, so 
when Gareth receives his quest and follows out of the 
great gates of Camelot into the wilderness, the story be- 
comes a personal one. Yet as a story it might be that of 
any one of the unnamed knights who filled the ranks of 
Arthur’s chivalry. This glorious company is always 
present throughout the idylls, and we must not forget 
their presence when we read of Lancelot, or Geraint, or 
Galahad, or Percivale, for it is the great array of knight- 
hood that sustains the life of the story. It is the shout of 
their noble company that we hear when they chant the 
first tiiumph of Arthur. And it is their faithful host 
that follows Arthur to meet Modred, and, faithful unto 
death, is left upon the battlefield. It is they who give 
the substance to the story, and who make it still an idyll 
of the king, when the noblest have left the Round Table 
for the quest of the grail. At the end of the idylls, 
Bedivere is the type of that band of Arthur’s own; so at 
the beginning Gareth is the type of his young chivalry. 

It is a most artistic stroke on the part of Tennyson to 
open the series of the idylls of the knights with a type in 
this way. It takes nothing from the persohal interest in 
the story. but rather adds toit. In the coming of Arthur, 
we are so impressed with the magnitude of the work to 
be done, so inspired with Arthur’s ideals, so stirred with 
a sense of power, that we are not ready to turn to the 
personal narratives, until we feel that these great hopes 
are resting on great resources. We want to feel the 
great movement working as a whole before the personal 
drama begins. And this is what the poet makes us feel 
in the idyll of “Gareth and Lynette.” 

Gareth is the type of chivalry that Arthur saw in those 
dreams when he pledged his knights with those straight 
vows we read of. The earnestness of purpose, the devo- 
tion to himself, that Arthur looked for, the power of a 
pure heart nerving a strong arm, are personified in 
Gareth. Moreover, he stands for buoyancy of youth, for 
trust in himself, for consecrated purpose, and for a 
strength of heart that promises yet greater things with 
greater manhood. In this sense Gareth is an ideal 
knight. But ideal as he is he is human to the core. 
Place him beside Galahad, the other youthful knight of 
the idylls, the typical spiritual knight, and see how true 
this is. Yet Gareth loses nothing by the contrast. 
Galahad is a type of such innate purity that everything 
evil slinks away from him and he never knows what it 
is to meet it face to face. Gareth, on the other hand, 
goes forth with the purpose of meeting temptation—the 
human temptations of the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
common to us all—with a spirit so manly, @ strength so 
assured, that there is one less wrong abroad in the world 
whenever he comes up with it. Then he goes on rejoic- 
ing to the next victory. We cannot imagine him cast 
down or overwhelmed. He is human enough to be 


wounded: he is human enough even to have some fear; 
but he rallies every time, catling all his forces together, 
undaunted, for the next encounter. ; 

Besides this vigor of spirit he has a natural love for 
life out-of-doors, and the idyll is essentially an out-of- 
door idyll. From the way in which he uses types of . 
nature in his similes, we know that he loved the pine, 
the cataract, the soaring eagle; and from those same 
similes we feel how his life responds to the inner life of 
nature. The words come, not as conclusions that he has 
reasoned out, but as an answer to the power of life that 
he feels a!l around him. Gareth reverences this power, 
and he reverences himself, and, like Christopher, he dedi- 
cates his power to the Mightiest. It is this sense of 
power that makes him impatient for his quest, when his 
mother would keep him at home; and it is this rever- 
ence that gives him patience for his unknightly trial of 
service; ard it is this complete and self-forgetful dedica- 
tion that makes him shine clear-souled and pure: in the 
midst of the foulness of the kitchen; and it is the joy in 
his heart that finds no degradation in any service what- 
soever it be, so cnly that it brings him nearer to the king, 

The chivalry of which Gareth is the type is the yery 
youth of chivalry itself. The first principle of that early 
chivalry made it an holy office. Later, triumph in arms 
and in love were almost inseparable, but in Gareth’s 
story the motfve is the adventure for its noble sake. The 
love of the lady isincidental, and even at the end 
Garette himself says frankly that he does not know the 
mearing of loye—yet it is a part of his ideals to come 
later. Tennyson leaves us to finish out its significance 
from the testimony of our own hearts. 

The love theme of the poem, in keeping with the rest 
of the story, is like a glad part of the spring. That part 
is Lynette’s story. Love bursts forth in her heart with 
a glad surprise, and bubbles up, and overflows like the 
early brooks; and the lady’s vagaries, her restlessness 
and moodiness, and finally the flooding of her heart with 
love are all the life of the spring; while her sotigs are as 
sweet and as tantalizing as the songs of the first return- 
ing birds. 

There is much to be said of the story, as a story, but 
after all, it tells.itself best, and most that we could say 
would add but little to it, while there is little that we 
could say that would not take from its charm and deli- 
eacy. it remains to speak of the tenderness that is the 
spirit of the poem through and through. The long prel- 
ude to the real story, that is to the beginning of Gareth’s 
quest, has been much criticised. But we could hardly 
spare it as a prelude. We love it for its cliiging sense 
of home and hearth life. It is a prelude not only to 
Gareth’s story, but to all the rest of the idylls. Arthur's 
story has no home life in it, and we can never quite blot 
out the loneliness of his life. We get much nearer to 
Gareth, and to the human element of all the idylis,.from 
that parting with his mother. ‘Then there is the tender- 
ness of Gareth’s obedience to his mother’s task. His lit- 
tle hesitating pause while he reasons out his answer tells 
us even more than the words that folow, and his lin- 
gering still when she has given him permission to go, 
with his cutwird purpose still perplexed by the wistful- 
ress in his mother’s eyes, is deep with meaning. This 
littie prelude coming in between Arthur’s first story and 
the following out of the purpose of the idylis has its own 
beauty and meaning after all. Later there is the ten- 


{Continued on page 353.) 
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THE PRINCIPAL AND HIS TEACHERS. 


[ Third in a series of seven editorials on “The Prin- 
cipal.” | 

In the evolution of the principal there was no 
original disloyalty. He was a man, his teachers 
were women. He did the flogging, much to their 
gratification, and took all public criticism for the 
school, and if the school was unpopular, he was 
bounced and they remained. They never aspired to 
his place, and he had no suspicions on that score. 
His word was law, his wishes their gospel. 

There were two standards of success on the part 
of the teacher: She must be able to discipline the 
school except in extreme cases, when she sent the 
recalcitrant pupil to the principal, and he did the 
rest. Her pupils must be proficient in the three Rs, 
and he knew whether they were or not. 

With the coming of a superintendent much of 
this changed. ‘The principal is or is not master in 
the discipline of his own school, he is or is not judge 
of the proficiency of the pupils under each teacher, 
or, on the other hand, he does not have any appre- 
ciable say as to what is to be studied, how much of 
anything is to be studied, or how it is to be taught. 

The problem of the principal is to discover 
whether he is the principal thing. or rather in what 
regard, if in any, he is principal. To the superin- 
tendent in most things he must be a subordinate, to 
his teachers is he principal? Upon the answer to 
this question is determined in which of the four 
classes specified in the first of these editoriais 
(March 16) he is. 

It is an alarming professional fact that in many 
cities the teachers are at odds with their principals, 
not personally but professionally. In the Zeigler 
school, Principal Abel has the most delightful per- 
sonal and professional relations with each of his 


twelve teachers, nothing could be more harmonious, 
but when his teachers meet with all the others of the 
city they are the most vigorous in denouncing the 
assumption and presumption of principals. Noth- 
ing that he can do for them personally or profes- 
sonaily will make them less delightful personally, or 
less undelightful professionally, 

Tt is a condition and not a theory that confronts 
him, that confronts the profession to-day. The 
solution will not come by any waving of a magic 
wand, nor from any academic discussion, nor from 
any compromise tactits. It will ultimately come 
irom establishing the status of the principals as re- 
lated to the superintendent, not of one, but of all, 
not of the individual, but of the body. 

Are the principals in command of the forces of 
their buildings, and if so in what respects and to 
what extent? If they are in every administrative 
sense the principals of their buildings, and are so 
recognized by the superintendent, school board, and 
special teachers, and if they are large enough to lead 
and too large to nag, then the teachers will be both 
persenally and professionally loyal. If, however, 
they are not in any respect principals of their build- 
ings, if they abdicate when the superintendent 
crosses the threshold, if the teachers are led, guided, 
directed by the various special teachers without 
their knowing what is being done, or when or why, 
then they cannot expect their teachers to look to 
them as leaders, but rather they must be regarded 
as convenient agents of the superintendent for the 
doing of the disagreeable things for his office with 
the teachers of his building, and as such must suffer 
the consequences. 

When all the grammar buildings have principals 
that are so recognized by all authorities, there will 
not long he a grade teacher sentiment that is profes- 
sionally antagonistic, and personal antagonisms ard 
not permanently mischievous. Adequate pay to 
command adéquate Jeadership and judgment in the 
selection of principals with adequate principles will 
solve this phase of the problem. 


EDUCATIONAL OSLERISM. 


Professor Osler’s proposition to chloroform all 
persons at sixty has led to a deal of comment, and 
he is probably responsible for the permanency of a 
new word, “Oslerism.” 

A New England superintendent who is trying to 
introduce some new ideas that he has seen work 
well elsewhere is opposed only by some of the older 
teachers. He writes me:— 

“Some of my teachers are trying to adapt the 
plan to the conditions under which they labor, and 
seem quite enthusiastic over it. The oldest teachers 
do not take quite so kindly to it. Running in a 
groove is easy and often necessary and most effec- 
tive, but when dealing with the developing mind in 
educational lines it savors somewhat of death. 
What a pity that age in a teacher should lead to fear 
of change. Can’t you give us an editorial on the 
dangers of long experience as a teacher? .The im- 
portance of keeping } young and progressive?” 

Conservatism is an ossific ation of the progressive 
muscles, as it were. It may come in early life, but 
is more likely to creep on with advancing years, 
Possibly Dr. Osler is correct when he says ‘that the 
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world would be better off if all men and women 
were chloroformed at sixty, though it is easily 
demonstrated that a large part of the world’s best 
work in science, art, and literature, in medicine and 
law. in invention and finance, has been done by men 
after sixty. On the other hand, much of the energy 
of progressive men above and below sixty has to be 
expended in overcoming the inertia of the non- 
chloroformed sixtyites. The aged senators have for 
many years been chronically in the way of wide- 
awake presidents and representatives. A progres- 
sive senator above sixty is a curiosity, and the same 
is generally true in the House of Representatives, 
but there are glorious exceptions. 

A progressive man above sixty does not grow 
old. At seventy President Eliot is the youngest 
college president in the arena. His face is to the 
iront, his activities are toward the rising sun. Con- 
sequently he is vigorous, intense, bright, cheery. 
Entirely aside from the effect upon education, all 
teachers of advancing years should be progressive 
for the reactionary influence upon themselves. Re- 
fusal to adopt progressive ideas is in itself a chloro- 
forming process. To be dead and not know it is 
the worst possible condition.. It is a delight to die 
in season to be genuinely mourned, it is a terrible 
condition to be still alive when all the progress of 
the age is burying one as fast as possible, and he 
persists in talking from the grave. All this is, of 
course, figurative, but suggestive. 

Oslerism is attaining a state of mind at whatever 
age in which one becomes an obstacle to real 
progress. Self-respect ought to induce a man oi 
advanced years to restrain himself from all effort to 
emphasize the fact that-he has lived too long. It is 
not a question of years but of being badly out of 
step ‘with progress, for one is not only personally 
awkward-who cannot keep step, but he wearies and 
disgusts those who try in vain to have him catch the 
step. Itis worth while to prove to Osler that in our 
case he is mistaken, whatever may be true of others. 


FORCED VACCINATION LEGAL. 


Justice Harlan of the supreme court has deliv- 
ered an opinion in the case of Jacobson vs. the 
United States, involving the validity of the Massa- 
chusetts state law giving power to the health 
authorities of cities and towns to impose compul- 
sory vaccination. He holds the law to be consti- 
tutional, on the ground that the protection of the 
health of a community may be exercised by the 
state as a police regulation. 
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THE HOME AND SCHOOL. 

No school can be wholly satisfactory that is not 
cordially and loyally supported by the home. The 
home has more at stake in the school than the 
teacher has, and should make the advance toward 
united action. With all the demands now made 
upon the teacher it is too much to ask that he be 
held responsible for individual acquaiatance with 
the homes, but when a child is lagging, or out of 
step with teacher and school, then it is often the 
teacher’s first and highest duty to make the friendly 
acquaintance with that home. 


Professor W. H. Lynch of Salem, Missouri, admir- 
ably illustrates the effect of doing one good thing 
surpassingly well. His school life has been spent in 
South Missouri, and yet he has been commended for 
his work in more newspapers probably than any 
other school man in the country because he has mag- 


nified the school use of the newspaper above all other 
school men. 


In the death of President Elmer H. Capen of 
Tufts College, the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education lost its senior member in point of service, 
and one of its most devoted and efficient in profes- 
sional activity. He had accomplished great things 
for his college,during a presidency of thirty years. 
He was active in the public affairs of the state. 


We have often referred to the vast improvement 
in school lighting where prism glass is used. 
Whenever a school building is to be provided at- 
tention should be called to the gain to the children 
by its use. These are times in which the best is 
none too good for the eyes of pupils. 


The music at the Asbury Park meeting will be 
the best ever enjoyed at the regular meetings of the 
N. E. A. There will be a chorus of 1,000 trained 
voices, with quaritettes and soloists of international 


reputation. All contracts have been signed, sealed, 
and delivered. 


New York’s police budget is three and a half 
times that of Chicago; her fire budget is three times, 
and her streets cost three and a half times as much 


each year, but her schools cost only half as much 
more, 


If your school makes any*reference to Andersen 
at the time of the Centennial, Miss Marie L. Shed- 
lock would like to have an account of what was 
done sent to her at Twentieth Century club, Boston. 


Mrs. Rebecea Severance of New York city is 
giving a gold medal for the best speller in the 
county in several instances. This is a notable edu- 
cational philanthropy. 


The New York Times has recently paid the 
estate of Disraeli a dollar a word for an unfinished 
posthumous novel by Lord Beaconsfield. 


Ithaca spends $500 advertising its high school in 
the magazines, and receives $6,000 in tuition from 
outside pupils. Next. 


--Ann Arbor has special music teaching in high 
school in preparation for the state university. 


New York city has 5,000. free evening lectures 
given in 140 schoolhouses this year. 


“All holidays on Saturdays”! What say the boys, 
girls, and teachers to that? 


Commissioner Harris’s sixteen years will do fora 
starter. 


Nichaelaievitch is the new Russian war chief. 
School boards must control school athletics. 
“Agimicagenics” is Dr. Hall’s latest. 

The Batavia scheme is at the front. 


Patriotic day, April 19. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The Senate's final adjournment on March 18, without 
taking action on the Santo Domingo treaty, was the 
climax of a series of differences between the President 
and the Senate, which areominous of future collisions. The 
Senate amended the arbitration treaties in the precise 
manner whick the President had declared would prac- 
tically nullify them and compel their. withdrawal. It re- 
vived the question of the “constructive recess’ after it 
had ceased to have any practical force, and for no other 
apparent reason than that of registering an opinion con- 
trary to that of the President. It refused to take any 
action on the regulation of railway rates, despite the 
President’s urgent insistence upon legislation. And 
finally, it postponed the Santo Domingo treaty, the ratifi- 
cation of which the President had urged:as of the utmost 
importance. 
* * * 

People who suggest a parallel between these ditterences 
between Mr. Roosevelt and the Senate and those which 
arose forty years ago between Andrew Johnson and the 
Republican Congress forget one important difference be- 
tween the conditions. Mr. Johnson was an “accidental 
President,” had no personal popularity, and was dozgedly 
at variance with the dominant party. Mr. Roosevelt has 
just received the most overwhelming popular triumph in 
our political Listory, and whatever minor errors he may 
commit, his policy as a whole has the full confidence of 
the people, both in its domestic and its foreign aspects. 
On the other hand, the Senate, rightly or wrongly, is an 
object of popular distrust, as too far removed from the 
sentimént of the people, and too amenable to corporate 
influences, 

* * * 
Secretary John Hay sailed from New York for Europe 
on the Cretic on March 18 admittedly a very sick man. 
So little had been said about his illness that his compl:ta 
collapse on the pier and his removal to the ship in an in- 
valid chair caused universal surprise. His physician at- 
tributes his break-down to extreme exhaustion of tlie 
nerve centres, brought:on by overwork. This probably 
is a correct diagnosis, and the resiorative influence of a 
sea voyage, re-enforced by his vigorous constitution, may 
wotfk wonders in his recovery. But it cannot be forgot- 
ten that he has been under an almost incessant stra'n 
since he enterec Mr. McKinley’s cabinet and that he has 
been called upon to deal with one novel situation a‘ter 
another. The last straw in his burden was the Santo 
Domingo complication. 
* * * 
The Missouri legislature closed its session and extri- 
cated itself from its two-months’ Senatorial deadlock 
simultaneously on March 18. The legislature weut out, 
not exactly in a blaze of glory but in an outburst of 
rowdyism which approximated a riot. But, just before 
adjournment, on the sixty-seventh ballot, it set aside the 
angry Senatorial contentions of the two chief aspirants, 
Niedringhaus and Kerens, and elected Major William 
Warner Senator, to succeed the veteran Cockrell. Major 
Warner won his title in the Civil war. He is a stalwart 
Republican, long active in politics, and formerly for two 
terms a member of Congress. For the last seven years 
he has been United States attorney for the Western dis- 
trict of Missouri. 
* * * 
Venezuela again looms large upon the international 
horizon. In addition to the issue raised by the arbitrary 
treatment of the New York and Bermudez Asphalt Com- 
pany by the Venezuelan courts and governnient, a quarrel 
has arisen with France over similar action taken by 
Venezuela against the French cable company. Still an- 
other threatening dispute has been provoked by the 
seizure by President Castro of certain mines owned by 
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Italian concessionaires. Holland also has a grievance 
originating in the imprisonment of five Dutch sailors. It 
looks as if President Castro were deliberately provoking 
foreign interference in the affairs of Venezuela by a suc- 
cession of attacks upon foreign interests. France has 
clearly intimated her purpose to resort to force, if neces- 
sary, to secure the rights of her citizens; and Italy is 
keenly sensitive to such affronts. As for our own goy- 
ernment, Minister Bowen has thus fur failed to obtain a 
satisfactory reply from Castro. 
* 

A lull has been brought to ghe stormy politics of Colo- 
rado by a rather curious arrangement, through the opera- 
tions of which the state, after having three legal govern- 
ors within forty-eight hours, has settled down upon the 
administration of a governor who was never nominated 
or voted for for the office. It was impossible to bring a 
miujority of the legislature to agree to the disp'acement 
of Governor Adams by the retiring and contesting Gov- 
ernor Peabody; yet Governor Feabody’s claims were an 
insurmountable obstacle to any other adjustment. So an 
arrangement was effected hy which the legislature ousted 
Adams in favor of Peabody, with a distinct pledze that 
Peabody would immediately resign in favor of Lieutenant- 
Governor McDonald. The plan was carried out, and Mr. 
McDonald has entered upon the duties of the guberna- 
torial office. The whole quarrel is one which the people 
of the state should be gtad to forget. 

* * * 

The shocking catastrophe at the Grover shoe factory at 
3rockton, March 20,is a startling reminder of the uncer- 
tainty of life. Two or three hundred operatives were at 
work in the 1actory, when, without an instant’s warning, 
the explosion of a boiler in an ell of the factory bro vght 
the walls crashing about them and plunged fifty or sixty 
of them to an uwful death. Fire started at once in the 
ruins, and swept fiercely over the imprisoned victims, 
burning to death many of those who were pinned under 
the debris, and could not be extricated in season. There 
were some instances of striking heroism and self-:acri- 
fice, for human nature often appears at its best under 
such tragic conditions. It is not yet clear whether it was 
an imperfection in the boiler or the recklessness of the 
engineer--who was himself killed—-that was the prime 
cause. 

* * * 

News from ihe fleeing Russian army is fragmentary 
and uncertain. It is somewhere on the road between Tie 
pass and Harbin; rear guard actions taking place con- 
stantly with the pursuing Japanese, whose energies, how- 
ever, seem to be flagging as time passes. (General Kuro- 
patkin was uilowed to take the place vacated by Ceneral 
Linevitch as commander of the First Army, to the deli2ht 
of the soldiers, who have a great admiration for him, in 
spite of his ill success, The desire for peace grows in 
Russia, and the expressions in favor of it increase in 
boldness and volume. ‘The Czar and his advisers ccn- 
tinue obdurate, and talk of new armies and new loans. 
But it is going to be difficnit for Russia to’ borrow the 
money which she needs, as the French, who are over- 
loaded with KItussian securities, look coldly upon new 
propositions. As for new armies, there is good reason to 
believe that the attempt to mobilize new forces would 
stimulate revolution. 


AN AMERICAN IN UNIVERSITY OF PARIS. 


Barrett Wendell, professor of English in Harvard Un'- 
versity, is lecturing at the Sorbonne on “America, Ameri- 
ean Ideas and Institutions.” This is the first time that 
an American has lectured on American topics at the 
University of Paris. Professor Wendell is prominent as 
a writer as well as a teacher. Important among his 
later works is an edition of Addison’s essays, which 
Ginn & Co, will publish. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


[Continued from page 349.] 


derness of Gareth’s devotion to the king—‘“an utter 
loving” on his part; and Arthur’s tenderness toward all 
who came seeking booi1s; and the wonderful depth of 
tenderness and faith between the king and Lancelot; 
and the tender protection of Gareth for Lynette through- 
out the ride through the forest; and the tenderness of 
Lancelot for Gareth, the proven knight highest in the 
king’s favor, for the least and latest of his brethren of 
the order; and Gareth’s gracious tenderness to the young 
lad revealed beneath the hideous panoply of death; every- 
where the motive of tender thought plays through the 
poem, like the sunlight through a young, green forest in 
early spring, and gives it a wonderful delicacy ané 
beauty, and lifts it into symbolism and allegory. From 
beginning to end of the poem, too, the note of joy pre- 
vails. There is Gareth’s joy in his power to achieve, and 
later there is joy in his achievement; there is the joy of 
the king in his order, and the joy of the knights in their 
king; it is a joy that has become commonplace since 
their first triumphant paeon, but it has not lost the spirit 
of their first proud love for him; and there is Lynette’s 
joy in her love, first in her finding it stirring in her heart, 


in spite of herself, and secondly in her finding her knight . 


so worthy of it. And with this motive of joy “Gareth 
and Lynette” is the most idyllic idyll of the series. 
“Gareth and Lynette” is lovely in its imagery. After the 
splendor of the minster glooms of the coming of Arthur, 
it takes us into a world full of sunshine with blue skies 
overhead. It gives us picture after picture that the im- 
agination catches quickly without stopping to appeal to 
the feelings. [t rests us and pleases us to read such a 
poem. There is not a passionate line in it, no undertone 
of sorrow or of care. At the same time it is rich with 
possibilities for time to come. We should not wish to 
live always in the spring, and it promises much for the 
future. But best of all it leaves us believing in ourselves, 
or at least remembering how we did so once upon a time, 
It seems to me, moreover, that in Gareth, Tennyso.i 
has impersonated much of himself, as he was at the time 
when he began to write the idylls. He wrote “Gareth and 
Lynette,” it is true, many vears after “The Coming of Ar- 
thur.”” But Gareth is so purely typical that we may read 
much between the lines. The poem .is full of eager- 
ness and enthusiasm with which the poet looked forward 
to the noble work he planned to do; and the devotion 
and consecration of Gareth’s purpose must have been Ten- 
nyson’s own, The irresponsibility of Gareth’s love was 
Tennyson's own remembrance of his early days, with the 
reverence for what the future might bring to him. | 


“And as for ldve, G6d wot, I love not yet, 
But love.I shall, God willing.” 


The idealism of the poem surely belongs to that early 
period oz Tennyson’s imagination. It is interesting to 
see it in that light, ty comparison with the progress of 
the other idylls as they followed the different phases of 
lixing and thinking of Tennyson’s experience. Its fresh- 
ness and sweetness and gladness of life, in its challenge 
of the future, without doubt, or fear, or distrust of life 
in any way, could belong to no other period. In coniposi- 
tion, the poem has marks of later years, but in spirit of 
the earlier. Taking it so, the poem comes out of the 
far land of romance, down to our very doors. But 
wheresoever we place it, it cannot but be dear to us, for 
its very joy and faith and beauty. 

PEGASUS’ FIRST FLIGHT. - 


[Composed by a New England kindergarten tot.] 
See the little gold fish swimming in the globe, 
See the little robin singing in the tree. 

Who teached them to fly together? 
Who stuck the fur upon their breasts? 
"(was God! "Twas God! He done it! 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA AND THE HANS CHRISTIAN ANDER- 
SEN CENTENARY. 


A LETTER FROM LADY HENRY SOMERSET, 


16 Burton Court, S. W., London, 
March 7, 1905. 

My dear Miss Shedlock: I brought to Queen Alexan- 
dra’s rotice the fact that the lovers of Andersen in the 
United States, who owe their enthusiasm greatly to your 
lectures, and, your work, were about to celebrate the 
centenary of this great Danish writer, and I have ob- 
tained from Her Majesty full permission to convey to 
such Andersen lovers in the United States a message to 
the effect that “the Queen takes great interest in the 
werk of her distinguished fellow countryman, Hans An- 
dersen.” It was my privilege to lay before Her Majesty 
your splendid scheme of telling the stories of that poet 
and philosopher to children of all ranks of society, in the 
belief that the imaginative faculty to which they appeal 
is one of the great gifts which, from an educational point 
of view, should be cultivated and enriched. 

Believe me, my dear Miss Sheélock, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Isabel Somerset, 


STEEL BAGGAGE CAR IN USE. 


The Erie railway has put in service a baggage car, built 
entirely of steel. It has six wheel trucks, is steam 
heated, has Master Car Builder couplers, air brake, 
and Pintsch gas. The weight of the new car is 107,000 
pounds. The weight of the wooden car which it dis- 
places is 98,000 pounds. The car is not different in ap- 
pearance from a wooden car. It is claimed that it is fire- 
proof, not easily destroyed in case of wreck, and that it 
will have a longer life than the wooden car, while the 
cost is not much greater. 
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FOR SPELLING CONTEST. 
JEFFERSON COUNTY. IOWA.—(I.) 

[A gold medal and a five-doilar prize were given to the 
two best spellers in this county. The words were chosen 
from a classified list and from ‘a miscellaneous list. 
Each school nad a test, and selected only those who were 
not “spelled down,” then each township had a contest, 
from which those who stood up under that fire went to 


the county contest.] 
LIST OF WORDS TO STUDY. 


advisable 


auburn desirable 
acquaintance arid disappointment 
almond atiacked cipher 
anguish buggy chronicle 
ammunition banquet occasion 
associate corps consignee 
asthma corpse California 
accommodate chaise despicable 
accompany column disastrous 
accordance conscience daisy 
accumulate cordial deaconess 
accurate culture carbine 
annual cashmere cellar 
antarctic clamor cistern 
antecedent chocolate digit 
antique crystal camphor 
anxious college caucus 
attorney citizen calendar 
aching construe courier 
alimentary colonize dungeon 
allegiance celery dishonor 
alleviate cornea defalcation 
alliance condemned daughter 
allowance civilize develop 
aluminum capillaries distribution 
ambassador catarrh circuitous 
ammonia catechism cupboard 
assignee critique continental 
abandonment coupon dessert 
abridgment covetous dandruff 
anecdote coinage deficit 
angle clamored deceive 
ankle character compelling 
anniversary accessible corpuscles 
announcement balsam delirium 
academy bailable diphtheria 
apologize bullion dictionary 
anxiety chloroform equator 
advertisement conical eighteenth 
accomplice citadel equinoctial 
affable classification equatorial 
affliction chromatic executive 
aristocracy critica! equinox 
arrogant convenient eligible 
artesian convey enervate 
article courageous erosion 
artillery creature exclaim 
ascertain committee eczema 
asparagus confectionery evangelist 
assessment cholera excellent 
analyze cinnamon engineer 
anarchist conceit exhilarate 
ancient beyond exemplify 
auction browse embryo 
audience banister eagle 
auxiliary choir electricity 
amateur crayon _ factories 
alleged canoe fictitious 
ache cruise furnace 
achievement creek foreign 
adjective corridor fragile 
admittance chimney fortnight 
aerial captain deplorable 
apparel believe dilatory 
appearance cemetery desperate 
alms consummate diacritical 
agriculture contrary discourtecus 
aisle beneath description 
alcohol buoyant ductile 
appendicitis boundary deaf 
alien busy doily 
accident breathe dizzy 
allege burglar decade 
amnesty baptism enemy 
audacious broncho doctor 
bruise billiards experiment 
anxiety balloon exact 
aggrieve borrow exemplary 
associate barometer excellence 


burlesque 
benumb 
agile 
awful 
accept 
biscuit 
buried 
acquit 
aurora 
arteries 
adjacent 
appellee 
anchor 
algebra 
amiable 
antiquities 
applicant 
apricot 
aquarium 
"arduous 
argue 
apparatus 
awkward 
banana 
biography 
bouquet 
assigned 
analysis 
advantage 
bough 
abdomen 
applicable 
besiege 
barricade 
bilious 
atmosphere 
anarchy 
altar 
albumen 
biennial 
blasphemy , 
boisterous 
bureau 
beauteous 
brunette 
builetin 
abscess 
artery 
arrangement 
author 
Asia 
acknowledge 
altogether 
aqueduct 
arable 
henefited 
bicycle 
hailiff 
agreeable 
bronchitis 
basque 
battalion 
abbreviate 
anthracite 
archipelago 
bronchial 
bayonet 
business 
actual 
apron 
avarice 
appreciate 
gymnasium 
electric 
emphasis 
February 
freight 
forfeiture 
familiar 
frontier 
Fahrenheit 
feminine 
fanatic 
fragrance 
fiend 
forfeit 
fashionable 
forehead 
guitar 
gavel 
genteel 
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barbarous 
bargain 
benzine 
constable 
eylinder 
complete 
cripple 
cushioned 
conceal 
courteous 
counsel 
council 
colonist 
coercion 
culinary 
cayenne 
chasten 
chamois 
complaisance 
confiscate 
cupola 
Christianity 
detriment 
discovery 
definite 
draught 
dryly 
descent 
devastate 
diploma 
discourse 
docile 
carriage 
cathedral 
color 
Chautauqua 
cologne 
diameter 
diaphragm 
digestible 
disappoint 
eyclones 
capital 
capitol 
coolly 
corporal 
colonel 
changeable 
Cincinnati 
competency 
deceitful 
campaign 
codicil 
courtesy 
chargeable 
diagonal 
cleanly 
comrade 
disciple 
durability 
dissolution 
clrastisement 
eaprice 
debris 
depot 
deficient 
delicious 
desiring 
dynamite 
doubting 
debtor 
dilapidated 
lichen 
judging 
juror 
lilacs 
literary 
language 
labyrinth 
laughable 
larceny 
lettuce 
longitude 
jurisdiction 
javelin 
jaunt 
legislature 
militia 
miracle 
maneuver 
millinery 
maintain 


economics 
erroneous 
experiment 
eclipse 
explicit 
edible 
egotism 
emaciate 
efficacy 
engross 
energies 
epidemic 
erratic 
decimal 
disease 
diagnosis 
difficulty 
exquisite 
econcmy 
endeavor 
eliminate 
excellence 
eccentric 
equestrian 
eulogize 
erasing 
diurnal 
decorations 
derision 
drainage 
definition 
denominator 
dollar 
exhaust 
etiquette 
existence 
equaled 
extremely 
excelled 
embarrassment 
entrance 
euphony 
errand 
fourteen 
ecstacy 
expense 
fertile 
fancet 
fatigue 
furlough 
fanciful 
funeral 
festival 
fugitive 
furniture 
forage 
fascinate 
ferocious 
grocery 
guard 
guess 
graduation 
geometry 
grandeur 
guest 
genuine 
gelatine 
grimace 
foully 
gumption 
genesis 
government 
patriotism 
minstrel 
palatable 
prescription 
placard 
plait 
precedence 
parlor 
piece 
pitcher 
pitiful 
putty 
pedestal 
possession 
precipitous 
Philippines 
preparation 
peddling 
parallel 
yaralyzed 
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OBJECTIONS TO BATAVIA PLAN. 
BY MARY A. REED, HAVERHILL. 


It is said pupils under the Batavia plan will be- 
come dependent and form the habit of relying upon 
others. I cdo not think so. My own experience 
is that the maiority of children are interested in 
doing whatever they can do well. 

Their progress may be slow and laborious, but 
guided by a strong, sympathetic teacher; one who 
recognizes individual differences and shows pupils 
how to study, how to find their own errors and cor- 
rect them, they will learn gradually the’ still greater 
and more iniportant lesson of using and depend. ng 
upon their own abilities, 

In one sense children are not by nature al- 
together dependent, and it is the wise parent or 
teacher who does not allow circumstances or en- 
vironment to weaken the faculty of independence. 

It has also further been said that the so-called 
bright pupils are neglected and suffer from 
this system. I do not feel that this is neces- 
sary. Ina quiet hour of study, they are surcly 
made to depend more upon themselves, which is 
the wisest thing that can be done for them. 

Plenty of work is always provided, and an op- 
portunity is given to each one to move on accord- 
ing to his individual ability. If, for any reason, 
they need special attention, the fact will soon be- 
come apparent. 

In my own experience, I have found that bril- 
liant scholars are very few, and I, for one, am not 
sorry, for I believe in work, work and the vigor and 
strength of character which it alone brings. 

I realize that true progress in most cases is 
achieved by patient, plodding labor—not by leaps 
and bounds. The slow pupils must be encouraged. 
We need them in school and in the larger world. 
They usually become reliable citizens and often are 
leaders in successful, honorable business enter- 
prises. For these reasons and others, I believe ab- 
solutely in the underlying principle of the Batavia 
system. 


A CLEAN PRESIDENT. 
BY A, T, PACKARD. 

One day a bunch of us were gathered in the 
office of the Bad-Lands Cowboy, which I edited 
and published, tm addition to running a stage line 
to the Black Hills and doing a few other “stunts” 
for pleasure and profit. There were only two 
public places in Medora which were not “booze 
joints.” Probably for this reason Roosevelt had 
a habit of dropping into one of them, the office of 
the Cowboy, and chatting with the men who liked 
to smell printers’ ink and feel civilized; and the 
very fact that Roosevelt frequented the sanctum 
was a guaranty that the place was never lonesome, 
for he was immensely popular with the best ele- 
ment there. Occasionally, however, some repre- 
sentatives of the wilder sort in the cow-country 
strayed into the Pad-Lands corral, and, on the oc- 
casion of which I refer, one of the real “bad men” 
of the region looked in on us and enlivened the 
session with a great deal of language that hadn’t 
been washed or sheared. 

There was a little lull after Jim’s loquacity had 


.flushed Jim’s cheek. 
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run its length. Just then I happened toe be watch- 
ing Roosevelt and wondering about how much he 
wouid stand for in this line. He knew, as well as 
any man in the room, that Jim was the real thing 
when it came to badness, and that it would take 
very little provocation to start him on a stampede 
that would result_in his “shooting up the town” 
according to approved “bad man” standards: 

Suddenly Roosevelt began to “skin his teeth.” 
Looking Jim straight in the eye, and speaking in 
a low, quiet voice, he said: “Jim, I like you; but 
you are the nastiest talking man I ever listened to.” 

More than one man in the crowd caught his 
breath at these words, and instantly every eye there 
turned to Jim’s hand to see if it were going to move 
in the direction of his Colt’s But the hand did not 
move, and something like an honest blush of shame 
He dropped his chin a little, 
looked sheepish, and then said: “I don’t belong to 
your outfit, Mr. Roosevelt, and I’m not beholden 
to you for anything. All the same, I don’t mind 
sayin’ that mebhbe I have been a little too free with 
my talk.” 

That was the first and last time I ever heard a 
“sure ’nough had man” of the old cattle days offer 
an apology, and I do not hesitate to say that if 
any other man save Theodore Roosevelt had made 
the remark which called out Jim’s apology he 
might have heen’ shot on the spot. So long as 
Roosevelt continued to visit Medora Jim was one 
of his most loyal friends Saturday Evening Post. 


A GOOD WAY TO STUDY SHAKESPEARE. 


In the article on the one hundred and forty-ninth page 
of the Journal of February 2, describing the city of Buda- 
pest, we find at the beginning of the second paragraph 
this sentence: — 

“The Hungarians are nothing if not intense.” ‘The 
form of this expression is evidently derived from Shakes- 
peare’s well-known sentence put into the mouth of Iago 
in the first scene of Act II. of “Othello.” 

“For I am nothing if not critical.” The writer of th's 
note was early drawn to the study of Shakespeare by 
noticing either direct or indirect references to the plays 
like the one here mentioned, and finding that such 
method of study greatly facilitated recollection, not only 
of the passages; alluded to, but the outline and scope of 
the entire plays. As, for instance, at the time of the lay- 
ing of the first Atlantic telegraph cable the New York 
Tribune said: “Like Puck, we’ll put a girdle ’round the 
world in forty minutes.” “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
was read to learn how Puck came to say this, or what 
connection the sentence had with the plot of the play, 
and it was diseovered that such a reading did more to 
open up to mind not only this scene, in which the ex- 
pression oecurred, but the connecting scenes and the 
whole structure of the play, than several readings would 
have done without such an aim in view. 

Se this saying of Iago, which occurs in his bantering 
talk with Desdemona, is closely connected with his ue- 
farious scheme to ruin Othello and his,wife as well as 
Cassio, by exciting Othello’s jealousy of the too great 
intimacy which he was made to believe was growing be- 
tween her and Cassio. The attentive observance of this 
connection strengthens the mind’s grasp and remem- 
brance of it all. 

The late Charles Sumner is said to have carried out 
this method of studying in his literary career, and any- 
one practicing it will not wonder at the marvelous range 


of his attainments in this direction. 
Boston. 


L. Perkins. 
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ORIGIN OF NAMES IN PENNSYLVANIA. (IV.) 

Mahantango, brancn of Susquehanna, “where we had 
plenty of meat to eat.” 

Mahoning, township and city, branch of Susquehanna, 
“a lick.” 

Manada, stream, “an island.” 

Manahan, stream, “where liquor has been drunk.” 

Manatawny, branch of Schuylkill River, derived from 
Indian werd, menhaltanink, “where we drank” (liquor). 

Manheim, town, for town in Germany. 

Mansfield, town, for Asa Mann, original owner of land. 

Marcus Hook, borough, named for, but a corruption of 
the name of an Indian chief, Maarte, who lived in that 
section. 

Marietta, town, for wives of two proprietors. 

Martinsburg, borough, for its founder. 

Masgeek-Hanna, stream, “stream flowing through 
Swampy ground.” 

Masthope, town, corruption of Indian mashape, “beads 
of glass.”’ 

Matamoras, 
slayer.” 

Mauch Chunk, borough and river, “on the mountain,” 
or “bear’s cave.” 

Maxatawny, stream, from Indian word, Machsit-hanna, 
“bear’s path stream.” 

Meadville, city, for General David Mead. 

Mercer, county, Mercersburg, borough, for General 
Hugh Mercer. 

Meshoppen, stream, Indian, “glass beads,’”’ because of 
the barter of trinkets made upon its banks. 

Meyersdale, borough, for an early settler. 

Mifflin, county, for a former governor, 

Milesburg, borough, for Colonel Samuel Miles. 

Millersburg, borough, for Daniel Miller. 

Millerstown, borough, for David Miller, founder. 

Minersville, borough, centre of coal fields. 

Minnequa, village and summer resort, “to drink.” 

Monaghan, township, for county in Ireland. 

Monocacy, creek, “stream containing -many larg; 
bends.” 

Montour, county ridge and borough, for Madame 
Montour, early French settler from Quebec. 

Montrose, borough, for Dr. Robert H. Rose, 

Moose, stream, from Indian Chinklacamioose, “it also 
bends,” applicable to this river because there is a horse- 
shoe bend in it, where the extremities almost meet. 

Morrisville, borough, for Robert Morris, financier, who 
formerly resided there. 

Moshannon, creek, corruption of an Indian word, 
meaning “Elk creek.” 

Myerstown, village, for founder. 

Nahticoke, borough and mountain, for Indian tribe, 
“tidewater people.” 

Nazareth, borough, for birthplace of Jesus Christ. 

Nescopeck, creek and borough, ‘‘deep and still water.” 

Neshaminy, stream, “a stream formed by confluence of 
two branches.”’ 

Neshannock, stream and village, Neshannock Falls, 
village, “both streams.” . 

Nesquehoning, stream and village, ‘‘black lick.” 

New Geneva, village, for principal city of Switzerland. 

Nippenose, creek and valley, “like summer,” or “where 
cold does not penetrate.” 

Nockamixon, village and township, “where there are 
three houses.” 

Norristown, borough, for Isaac Norris, who purchased 
land from William Penn. 

Northampton, county, for county in England. 

Northumberland, county, for county in England. 

wcopson, creek, “brawling stream.” 

-igontz, town, for Indian chief, Ogontz, who was mis- 
sfonary among his own people. 


village, Spanish word meaning “Moor 
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Ohiopyle, town, “white froth upon the water.” 

Oleona, village, colonized by violinist, Ole Bull, taking 
name from first part of his. 

Orbisonia, borough, for William Orbison. 

Orwigsburg, borough, for Peter Orwig. 

Osweya, creek, “place of flies.” 

Oxford, borough, for university in England. 

Palo Alto, borough, for famous battlefiefd in Texas. 

Parkers Landing, city, for former proprietors. 

Pennypack, creek, “body of water with no current.” 

Perry, county, for Commodore Oliver Hazard Ferry. 

Petersburg, borough, for Peter Fleck. 

Philadelphia, county and city, named by William Penn, 
in order that the principle of the Quakers—bio‘'herly 
love—might be identified with their city, the name being 
that of the city in Asia. : 

Philipsburg, borough, for its founders, two Engiish- 
men, Henry and James Philips. 

Phoenixville, borough, for Phoenix iron works. 

Pike, county, for General Zebulon M. Pike, explorer. 

Pithole City, village, from a creek, which had a deep 
hole: in the rocks upon its banks. 

Pittsburg, city for Sir William Pitt, Farl of Chatham. 

Pium, stream, translation of Indian name, Sipuas- 
hanne. 

Pocono, stream, “‘stream between mountains.” 

Pohopoce, stream, “two mountains bearing down upon 
each other with a stream intervening.” 

Poponoming, lake, “where we are gazing.” 

Poquessing, stream, “where there are mice.” 

Portland, borough, indirectly for town in England. 

Potter, couuty and township, for General James Potter, 
a Revolutionary oflicer. 

Pottstown, borough; Pottsville, 
Potts, who founded the town. 

Presten, township, for Judge Samuel Preston, early 
settler. 

Puckety, stream, “throw it away.” 

Punxsutawney, borough, ‘“‘habitation of the sand fly.” 

Pymatuning, tributary of Chenango, “the crco.ed 
mouthed man’s dwelling place.’ 

Quakeke, stream, “pine lands.” 

Queen Mahon, stream, from Indian word, 
Mahone, “pine tree lick.” 

Quemahoning, stream, same as Queen Mahon. 

Quitopahilla, branch of the Great Swatara, “a spring 
that flows from the ground among the pines.” 

Raccoon, creek, corruption of the Indian arrathkune 
or arathcone, the procyon lotor of the naturalist. 

Radnor, village, for town in Wales. 

Ralston, village, for Matther C. Ralston. 

Rapho, township, corruption of an Indian word, “a 
fort of tents.” 

Redstone, branch of Monongahela, from Indian Mach- 
kacksen, ‘‘red stone creek.” 

Ridgeway, borough, for John Jacob Ridgeway of Phila- 
delphia. 

Ridley Park, borough, for native place of its settlers, 
in England. 

Saltillo, borcugh, for town in Mexico, “Salted River.” 

Salunga, village, from chickiswalunga, “‘place of the 
crawfish.” 

Sanecon, township and 
stream.” 

Sayre, horough, for R. S. Sayre, chief engineer of 
Lehigh Valley railroad. 

Schellsburg, borough, for man who laid it out. 

Schuylkill, county and river, because the first explorers 
passed its mouth without seeing it, hence they called it 
this Dutch name, “hidden stream.” 

Scottdale, borough, for Thomas A. Scott of Pennsylva- 
nia 

Scranton, city, for Joseph H. Scranton. 


borough, for John 


“Cuweci- 


creek, “outlet of a smaller 
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BOOK TABLE. 


IRELAND’S STORY. A Short History of Ireland for 
Schocls, Reading Circles, and General Readers. By 


Charles Johnston and Carita Spencer. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 414 pp. 
Price, $1.10, postpaid. 

This bogk appeared on St. Patrick’s day. It is a great 


pleasure to welcome such a wholesome, interesting, and 
usable book prepared for the schools on this subject. It 
is in line with what the Journal of Education has been 
urging for many a day. 

How best to Americanize the non-Americans who 
come to our schools from across the sea is one of the 
chief educational problems of the times. We teach them 
English, and in most cities we use this exclusively. ‘Is 
it necessary or desirable to ignore their home land, its 
history, and tradition, as we do their language? Cham- 
pions on both sides are skilful in the stating of the case. 
While recognizing all that may be said in the affirmative 
we agree with that rapidly increasing class that thinks it 
well for Americans, notably American teachers, to show 
a genuine interest in each nationality. For instance, a 
danger lurks in having the Irish alone celebrate St. 
Patrick’s day. The teachers and others do well to wear 
the green on that day. 

But we should go farther, and interest ourselves and 
the school generally in the romantic history of Ireland, 
and to this “‘Ireland’s Story” lends itself delightfully. It 
it a good story of a fascinating people, of whom we ought 
to know more. No foreign-born people are more adaptable 
to American ideas, none more appreciate the privileges 
we offer, none has been more patriotic in time of war, or 
has contributed more to prosperity in time of peace, 
while at the same time they are most loyal to the mem- 
ory of the land of the shamrock. They are here to stay, 
they have no disposition to return, have no ambition to 
have their children return there to live, and yet their 
children’s cbildren worship the history. and tra- 
ditions of St. Patrick’s land. This patriotic 
devotion to the fatherland should be _ fostered 
in all natural ways, and nothing is more legi- 
timate than the school use of “Ireland’s Story,’ which is 
the first zood account of the island people that has 
appeared at a price that places it within the reach of all, 
and the first to present the Irish as a type with a mis:ion 
as distinct as any people has ever had, and all the more 
important because their future is to be in a greater 
sphere than Ireland could have provided. This story 
uses the past from the traditional landing of De Dananns 
B. C. 2,0C0, as a base line for suggestive anticipations. 
The chapter on “The Irish in America” is especially in- 
teresting. As early as 1650 they were sent to New Eng- 
land as slaves. In 1653 one sea captain contracted to 
take 550 Irish between twelve and fifty years of age from 
the south of Ireland to New England. In all, 6,400 are 
thoucht to have been brought over in five years. Free 
Trish followed until in 1708 Maryland had an Irish scare, 
and put a tax of twenty shillings a head on imported 
Trish men and women. In 1771-2 there were 17,350 Irish 
emigrants to America, and in two weeks in August, 1773, 
there were 3,500 received in Philadelphia alone. The 
part that distinguished Irishmen have played in our wars 
and in the development of the great West is well told. 


THE. THEORY OF TEACHING. By Albert Salisbury, 
Ph. D., president Normal school, Whitewater, Wis. 
Whitewater, Wis.: The Century Book Company. 
Cloth. 230 pp. 

But one man now in normal school work beyond the 
Alleghanies has done as much toward the training of 
teachers for public school work as has Dr. Salisburv, and 
no other principal in this whole section has devoted so 
much time to the direct teaching of the student teachers. 
He is universally recognized, in the West, as a prince 
among teachers, and his graduates have taken high rank 
in school work. This is the kind of man to prepare a 
book for the zuidance of teachers of teachers and for the 
class use of such students. The book is not the work of 
a theorist, nor is it prepared in the championing of any 
school of psychology or of pedagogy. It isa working book 
for working teachers by one of them. There are fcrty- 
eight chapters in which theory is toned down bv exneri- 
ence, science is ennobled by practice, art is presented by 
an artist in the profession. The book is divided into 
general statements by way of introduction, an aleqvate 
treatment of elementary psychology and logic, and an in- 
teresting and most helpful series of chapters on the prin- 
ciples of teaching. At the end of each chapter is a valu- 
able summarv. 

The book is one of the hest that has appeared along 
this line, good for students in classes and hy themselves, 
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good as a text-book and as a reading circle volume. . The 
estimates aud the relative volumes are always trust- 
worthy. It will not satisfy any theorists who care more 
for the profession than the possession of power. The 
bock has the warmth of a book prepared at white heat 
and yet it gives evidence of the most painstaking prepa- 
ration, because almost every sentence has been spoken 
in the classroom for a quarter of a century. 


\VEBSTER’S NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY. Li- 
brary Edition. Chicago: Laird & Lee. Size 8x6 in. 
Price, $2.50. 
Probably this lexicon combines more special copy- 

righted features than any similar work ever published 

and at a price within the reach of all. 

The numerous colored plates, the full-page engravings, 
and the hundreds of text illustrations together with its 
exquisite bindings make this lexicon a triumph in the 
annals of book-making. It is bound in flexible leather, 


a indexed, and has thirty full-page plates, eleven in 
color. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. Edited by Richard A. 
von Minckwitz. New York: Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
Cloth. 355 pp. Illustrated. Mailing price, 65 cents. 
The German text of Schiller’s famous drama, with bio- 

graphical sketch, notes, vocabulary, and illustrations,— 
the whole forming a text-book that either teacher or 
pupil would wish to have in his hands. It represents an 
immense amount of careful research and work by an au- 
thor who is a recognized expert in German studies. The 
volume has the merit of being timely, as without doubt 
considerable interest in Schiller will be awakened this 
year, which is the centennial of his decease. 


SOUTHERN STORIES FOR LITTLE READERS. By 
Helen Harcourt and Mary B. Mahon. Syracuse, N. Y.: 
C. W. Bardeen. Cloth. 154 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

A series of short stories for little readers. But why 
they should be specified as “Stories of Southern Lite” 
would be difficult to imagine. There is nothing about 
them that weuld naturally suggest what latitude they be- 
longed to. ‘“Doesn’t the sled slip nice and easy over the 
soft snow, May?” is a question that is not specielly 
“Southern.” But, apart from this, the tales will probably 
interest the children for whom they have been provided. 


DAILY PROGRAM OF GIFT AND OCCUPATION 
WORK. By Carolyn Bailey and Clara M. Lewis. 
Springfield, Mass.: Milton Bradley Company. Cloth 
and gilt. 89 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

One of the most complete kindergarten books that has 
ever come to our desk. The gifted authors are enthusi- 
astic disciples of Froebel, and their work cannot fail to 
attract the attention and win the praise of kindergart- 
ners the country over. Topics, and methods of present- 
ing them to the little people, are given for each day of 
the kindergarten year. ‘The best feature of the book is 
that it is virtually a register of practical experience in. 
this province of instruction. It is a remarkably interest- 
ing compilation, and deserves an extensive circulation. 


LODRIX, THE LITTLE LAKE DWELLER. By Belle 
Wilev and Grace W. Edick. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. , 


A charming little story of the lake dwellers of Switzer- 
land and France of many years ago. It is a story of 
children for children and is very attractive with its many 
characteristic pictures, illustrating customs, methods of 
living, and scenery of those ancient days. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘The Freedom of Life.”” By Anna Payson Call. Price, $1.25.— 
‘* An American Girl in Munich.’”’ By Mabel W. Daniels. Price, $1.25. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 

“The Story of a Literary Career.” By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
Holyoke, Mass: Elizabeth Towne. 

‘“‘Meyer’s Der Schuss von der Kanzel.” Edited by M. H. Haertel. 
Price, 35 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

* Zschokke’s Das Abenteuer der Neujahrsnacht.” Edited by C. H. 
Handschin. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Arithmetic—Book By J. W. A. Young and L. L. Jackson. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

‘“ How to Write.”” By C.S. Baldwin. Price, 50 cents. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

‘The Management and Training of Children.’”” By W. J. Shearer. 
Price, $1.50. New York: Richardson, Smith & Co. 

“Stories of Little Fishes.” By L. E. Mulets. Price, $1.00.— 
Slaves or cee By Elliot Flower. Price, $1.50. Boston: L. C. 

sve & 

‘* Manual of the Trees of North America.” By C. S. Sargent. Price, 
$¢,90. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


JTTEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from schoo} 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and a oe Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
April 29: Massachusetts Classical 
and High School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Cambridge Latin school. 
President, William L. Eaton, Con- 
cord. 


June 27-29: West Virginia Educa- 
tional Association, White Sulphur 
Springs. President, A. J. Wilkin- 
son, Grafton; secretary, Joseph 
Rosier, Fairmont. 

July 3-7: National Educational As- 
sociation, Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove, N. J. Secretary, Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

suly 10-12: American Institute of 
Instruction, Portland, Me. Secretary, 
W. C. Crawford, Allston, Mass. 

July 11-12-18: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Reading. 
September 17-20: International Con- 
gress of Childhood at Liege, Hel- 
gium. American committee: 
Chairman, M. V. O’Shea, Madison, 
Wis.; secretary, Will S. Monroe, 
Westfield, Mass. Membership in 

the congress solicited. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


W. E. Russell has been appointed 
superintendent of schools at Gorham. 


LEWISTON. Bates College is pros- 
pering beyond anything in her his- 
tory. A new dormitory for women 
Was opened last week. It is 122x46 
feet, is four stories high, and is of 
brick and granite, contains sixty 
rooms, has a gymnasium 42x62 feet. 
It has the latest and best in all of its 
appointments. 


VERMONT. 

Edward Day Collins has just been 
elected principal of the State Normal 
school at Johnson, Vt. Mr. Collius is 
a graduate of Yale, class of ’96, and 
after receiving the degree of Ph. D. 
from that university he acted as in- 
structor in history there. 

THETFORD. During the last six 
years, under the principalship of L. R. 
Rowdish, Thetford Academy has 
doubled its faculty and its attendance, 
added two courses of study, built a 
small laboratory for physics and 
chemistry, added telephone commutri- 
cation with all surrounding territory, 
put ina $1,200 water system, and 
imany other minor improvements, b-- 
sides getting an endowment of $23,- 
496. The principal secured $10,090 of 
this during the last year, through the 
will of Gilbert E. Hood of Lawrence, 
Mass., who was a former principal 
and friend of the academy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The meeting of the 
Bridgewater Normal Association has 
been postponed to Saturday, April 15, 
at the hour and place previously an- 
nounced. 

CONCORD. Althoveh a town of 
but 6,000 inhabitants, so attractive 
are the schools that from the neigh- 
boring towns of Bedford, Acton, May- 


nard, and Boxborough come pupils to 
the public schools paying last year 
$3,400 in tuition. This is becoming 
quite an item of income. 

FLYMOUTH. Francis J. Heavens 
has been unanimously re-elected su- 
perintendent of schools for the com- 
ing three-year term. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The following 
examinations will be held by the 
board of examiners of the board of 
education. Full particu'ars may be ob- 
tained at the office of the city super- 
intendent of schools: Kindergartners, 
May 1; physical training, April 13-14; 
teacher's license, No. 1, June 1-2; sew- 
ing, May 18; special subjects, April 6- 
7: shopwork, April 3; training 
schools admission, June 12. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MICHIGAN. 

At a special election held March 20, 
the school district of Pontiac voted 
to bond the district for $25,000, for 
the erection of an eight-room grade 
building on the west side of the city. 


MISSOURI. 

One of the most energetic and effi- 
cient school men in the middle West 
is State Superintendent of Public 
schools W. T. Carrington of Jefferson 
City, Mo. Mr. Carrington is very 
much devoted to the interests of the 
public schools of Missouri, and that 
he has accomplished a great deal for 
them is seen in the increased appro- 
priations, better school facilities, 
greater number of schools, better su- 
pervision. more systematic and liberal 
courses of study, and a more health- 
ful sentiment in favor of education, 
from the university to the humblest 
rural school. 


Feeding School Children. 


The whole matter, therefore, under 
present conditions, centres around 
the question of school feeding as 
part of the school work. I can tes- 
tify to the wonderful change in the 
physique of the children—1,200 in 
number—in the day industrial schools 
in Liverpool. In swimming compe- 
titions they have beaten every 
competitor, and cricket,, foot- 
ball, and other outdoor games 
they have been most success- 
ful. They all belong to the lowest 
strata of society and ali live in slum- 
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dom. Fed three times a day by the 
late school board and now by the 
Liverpool city council, they manifest 
the benefits of good food regularly 
supplied. 

Concerning the Manchester schools 
of the same type, it was stated by a 
witness that of the children who were 
physically unable to go through a 
course of drill on entry, only two per 
cent, remained unfit after a few 
weeks’ feeding. It was also declared 
that one could easily pick out the in- 
dustrial school boy in the ordinary 
school after his discharge. 

The remarkable feature about the 
Liverpool children is that, despite the 
fact that they return at 6 p. m. to 
their wretched homes, they all es- 
caped being afflicted by recent epi- 
demics of zymotic diseases, which 
was not always the case with other 
members of the family who were at- 
tending ordinary schools and were 
not fed. To me it is incredibie that 
these children are made strong and 
healthy, while the girls in a London 
school for want of food are unable, to 
the tune of eighty per cent., to take 
part in a new scheme of drill, which 
had, perforce, to be abandoned. 
Ample evidence was produced by 
heads of schools that the mental 
powers of the children were enfeebled 
by want of food; and the whole situ- 
ation was summed up by Sir Lauder 
Brunton when he said, in answer to 
an economic objection, that ‘‘there is 
no more danger in feeding children 
physically than there isin feeding 
them mentally.” A great evil has to 
be met and at once, pending the day 
when royal commissions and depart- 
mental committees are formed to in- 

quire into the bed-rock causes of 
these evils, and not their results. No 
uniform:method of procedure is sug- 
gested in the report; but each local 
authority, once the question is taken 
up in earnest, wil! probably work on 
lines suited to its locality, taking care 
to avoid demoralization as much as 
possible..—Thomas Burke, in the Jan- 
uary-March Forum. 


Walter J. Ballard of Schenectady, 
our esteemed occasional correspond- 
ent, has been elected a member of the 


National Geographic Society of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

This is an important organization, 
and numbers among its members 
President Roosevelt, ex-President 
Cleveland, cabinet ministers,. foreign 
ambassadors and diplomats, senators, 
congressmen, and many men of 
national and international literary 
and scientific reputation. 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


CROSBY’S COLDA 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, 


56 W. 25th St- 
pared 
only NEW YORK 


cocaine, morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


For the prevention, as wellas the relief, of men 
tal and nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleep) ss 
ness, and all weaknesses resulting from excessive 
brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality, 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essential food, per- 
manently strengthening, not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. It is not a secret or patent 
medicine: the formula is on each bottle.  Pre- 
scribed by leading physicians. Descriptive pam- 
phiet free. 


If not found at Druggists’, sent by mail, $1 00. 
ND CATARRH CURE 


influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain 
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‘*T think there has been no more sympathetic writer on the subject of HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN in America 
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HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 


Born April 2, 1805. Died August 4, 1875. 


than the late HORACE E. SCUDDER.”— Marie L. SHep1ock. 


STORIES FROM HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, selected by Horace E. Scudder, in the Riverside Literature Series. 


Nos. 49 and 50, each, paper, 15 cents; 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


in one volume, linen, 40 cents. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


VP order to make this section of the JouRNAL 

OF EDUCATIONas complete as possible the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
be printed each week of changes in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college news. 


Chancellor James R. Day of Syra- 
cuse University has announced that 
Andrew Carnegie had donated $150,- 
000 for a new library building for the 
university. 


One of the largest private mathe- 
matical libraries in this country is 
that owned by Dr. David Eugene 
Sn:ith, head of the department of 
mathematics in Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. This collection 
has recently been augmented by the 
purchase of the valuable library of 
Professor Jacobi of Venice. 

Dr. Smith’s interest in the histori- 
cal side of teaching is well known. 
He has given a number of lectures on 
the history of mathematics,and he has 
recently embodied some of his inves- 
tigations in a timely monograph en- 
titled ‘‘The Outlook for Arithmetic in 
America.” 

Plans have been formulated and 
committees are hard at work in con- 
nection with the inauguration of Dr. 

. A. E. Turner as president of Trinity 
University April 26, which will be 
the thirty-sixth anniversary of the 


establishment of the  umiversity. 
President Charles F. Thwing of 
Cleveland will be the principal 


speaker, and the program includes a 
large number of men prominent in 
educational and_ religious circles. 
Superintendent R. B. Cousins will 
represent the department of education 
of Texas, and Rev. W. J. Darby, D. D., 
educational secretary of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian church, will speak 
for that body. ‘The exercises will be 
doubly interesting since they are to 
be followed in the evening by. the 
formal opening of the Sims public 
librarv. This is one of the hand- 
somest buildings of its kind in the 
country and will be completely and 
elaborately equipped, the funds hav- 
ing been donated by Nicholas P. 
Sims, Esq., now deceased, for many 
years a citizen of Waxahachie. Com- 
mencement has been moved forward 
to May 15, and on that occasion the 
oration will be delivered by Hon. 
Theodore Brantly, chief justice of 
Montana. Prospects for a large at- 
tendance at the summer school, be- 
; ginning June 6, are very flattering. 
Dean Hornheak will be assisted in the 
conduct of the school by some of the 
most prominent public school men in 
the state, and the teaching force will 
be so organized as to give every stu- 


dent the maximum advantages at 
very reasonable expense. 


An expenditure of $20,000,000 in es- 
tablishing an institution of learning 
to reflect Pittsbure’s greatness and 
industrial prowess is the feature of 
the plans for a greater university 
divulged by Chancellor Samuel B. 
McCormick. Who is to give this vast 
sum of money. is not known defi- 
nitely, but it is surmised that Andrew 
Carnegie will head the list of sub- 
scribers. 

The plans have advanced to such a 
stage that architects will be started 
to work on the models for the build- 
ings as soon as the site has once been 
definitely decided upon, which is said 
to be near the Carnegie Technical 
school. ‘Taken in relation with the 
enlarged and remodeled Carnegie In- 
stitute and the new Carnegie Techni- 
cal school, Pittsburg will possess one 
of the finest groups of educational in- 
stitutions in the world. Andrew Car- 
negie has practically acknowledged 
his intention of making the new Car- 
negie Technical school a part of the 
ereater university. 

Through the generosity of Frank 
A. Sayles of Pawtucket, R. I., the 
Woman’s College in Brown Univer- 
sity is to have a new gymnasium. In 
1901 Mr. Sayles gave to the univer- 
sity, as a memorial to his mother, the 
sum of $50,000, to be used in such 
manner as the president of the uni- 
versity, with the donor, should de- 
cide. In accordance with this ar- 
rangement, the fund has now been 
appropriated to the Woman’s College. 
The Rhode Island Society for the Col- 


legiate Educationof Women hasgiven - 


a site for the new structure in Cush- 
ing street, and the society further 
proposes to raise an endowment fund. 
A committee is now at. work on the 
Plans and specifications, and it is 
hoped to have the building ready for 
use in the early part of the next aca- 
demic year. 

The will of William F. Milton of 
New York was filed last week in the 
Berkshire, Mass., Probate Court. The 
estate is believed to be worth between 
one and two million dollars. Aside 
from a few small bequests the estate, 
real and personal, is left in trust to 
Mr. and Mrs. Gustavus A. Morgen- 
roth of New York, and Bentley W. 
Warren of Boston, the profit and in- 
come to be used by Mrs. Anna R. 
Milton during her life and the estate 
to go to Harvard University on her 
death. 

Mr. Milton was a son of William H. 
Milton, a Boston silk and tea im- 
porter engaged in trade with China, 
He himself entered the importing 
business in Boston and accumulated 
a large fortune. 


A movement to raise a fund of $2,- 
500,000 to add to the endowment of 
Princeton University in order to 
make it possible to install a system 
of tutors or preceptors has been in- 
augurated by the trustees of the uni- 
versity. The board has appointed a 
committee of fifty prominent alumni. 
Cleveland H. Dodge of New York is 
chairman of the committee, and 
George W. Burleigh of New York is 
secretary. The movement is in ac- 
cord with the recommendations of 
President Woodrow Wilson, who, in 
a circular now being sent by the com- 
mittee to all Princeton graduates, 
says: “The tutorial system is meant 
to import into the great university 
the methods and personal contact be- 
tween teacher and pupil which are 
characteristic of the small college, 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE NEW YORK 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 


for a period of FIVE YEARS commencing 
January, 1905. 
Partial List of Books Adopted: 

Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor. . . 

20th Century Dictation Book & Legal Forms 

Practical Course in Touch Typewriting. . 

Send for copy of PITMAN’S JOURNAL 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq.,N. Y. 


1.55 
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For 27 Years 


we have been in the field and our name 
plates stand for superior quality; deal- 
ers prefer to handle and riders like to 
use wheels that are backed by years of 
successful manufacturing experience. 


Bicycles of All Grades 
and at Various Prices 


$22.50 to $100.00. 
A complete line of juveniles. 
Columbia Cleveland 
Tribune Crawford 
POPE CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Rambler Crescent 
Monarch Imperial 


POPE MFG. CO., Chicago, TL 
Address Dept. B for catalogues. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


ABLE FINANCIERS AND PROMINENT EDUCATORS 


Have decided that NO ARTICLES 
More Fully Meet with the Requirements of the Schools 
Both in ECONOMY AND HYGIENE 


Than the HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


Waterproof and Germproof 
Strong and Durable enough to last a full school year. 
Receives all the Soiling, Wear and Handling instead of 
the book itself. 


Makes the text-books last nearly twice as long 
Reduces annual outlay for replenishing new books 
ADOPTED BY OVER 1,650 SCHOOL BOARDS 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 
M. ©. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


WRITE 


FOR SAMPLES 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


and so gain the advantages of both. 
This can only be done by multiplying 
teachers and using them for the in- 
struction, not of large classes, but of 
small groups of students, whose 
guides, counselors, and friends they 
will be in their work.” 

Final disposition has been made at 
Princeton of the estate of Mrs. Susan 
1D. Brown, and $272,000 in addition to 
Mrs. Brown’s late residence, valued at 
about $60,000, has been turned over 
to Princeton University in accord- 
ance with the provisions of her will. 

The annual catalog of Clark Col- 
lege will be issued as soon as faculty 
changes are decided on. There are to 
be at least two and possibly more 
changes in the faculty this year. One 
change is to he in the department of 
modern languages, Instructor Leslie 
C. Wells resigning to take up a year’s 
study either at Harvard or Paris. No 
other changes can be stated at this 
time, although it is likely that addi- 
tions will be made to the faculty this 
year. 

The college will this year send out 
its first class since its founding three 
years ago. It is thought about 
twenty men will graduate. The pro- 
gram for Commencement day is now 
under consideration, but it is defi- 
nitely known that President Roose- 
velt will be present, having already 
notified President Wright that he 
would accept the invitation tendered 
to him some time ago. 

At a meeting of the faculty it was 
voted to charge a fee of $5 for diplo- 
mas conferring the degree of bachelor 
of arts, the fee to be paid before the 
degree is conferred. 


The annual report of LeBaron Rus- 
sell Briggs, LL. D., president of Rad- 
cliffe, has been issued. In it he says 
that Radcliffe College, though unen- 
cumbered by debt, is largely depend- 
ent for running expenses on tuition 
fees, and there is, therefore, a small 
annual deficit. 

“There is much need of a large un- 
restricted fund to be used chiefly for 
instruction, since quality of instruc- 
tion more than anything else makes 
Radcliffe College what it is. 

“There were in 1903-04 in Radcliffe 
College 458 students, the largest num- 
ber the college has ever had. These 
students came from many states, but 
only a few from any one state outside 
New England. Two causes of this 
apparently local character of the col- 
lege are, first, the difficulty in distant 


schools for girls of preparation for 
Harvard examinations. Hereafter 
this difficulty will be greatly dimin- 
ished by the acceptance at Harvard 
of certain examinations of the college 
entrance examination board. 

“Then there is the fact that Rad- 
cliffe College has but one dormitory, 
and that this dormitory accommo-. 
dates but twenty-five students. Ber- 
tram Hall is probably the most de- 
lightful dormitory in the world— 
simple, beautiful, homelike, and ad- 
inirably managed, but girls who can- 
not get into it must lodge in private 
houses.”’ 

By the will of David R. Jarvis, for- 
merly dean of the law school of the 
University of New York, charitable 
and educational institutions receive 
$90,000 out of an estate estimated at 
a quarter of a million. The Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural institute 
of Hampton, Va., receives $20,000 for 
the support and education of youths 
of Indian blood and descent. 


$33 to California 


from Chicago daily, March 1 to May 
15, 1905, to San Francisco, Les An- 
geles, Santa Barbara, or Sacramento, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rail- 
way, Union Pacific and Southern Pa- 
cifie line. 

Through tonrist 
Union Passenger station, 
10.25 p. m., 
in California. 

Double berth in tourist sleeping car 
all the way costs only $7, and affords 
a comfortable and economical manner 
of crossing the continent. G. L. Wil- 
liams, New England Passenger Agent, 
368 Washington street, Boston. 

Kwoter—-‘After all, ‘Truth is 
stranger than fiction,’ you know.” 

Newitt—“It may be stranger, but 
it isn’t as successful. You never 
hear of truth going into ‘its twenti- 
eth edition in six months.’ ’’—Phiia- 
delphia Press. 


sleepers leave 
Chicago, 


THEACHERS 
Where do you spend your summers? Write 
for information to the CASPIAN LAKE Hovsk, 
Greensboro. Vermont. Lake of 1500 acres; 
nearly 2000 feet above the se a level; good fish- 


ing, boating and bathing; safe sailing and 
good golf links. Thistown is the summer home 
of Bliss Perry, editor of The. itlantic: Benj. H. 
Sanborn, pediishe r: Professors Woodruff of 
Bowdoin. Cook of Yale, Hibben of Princetor, 
Wheeler of Bryn Mawr; Superintendents 
Hardy of Amherst, Bagnall of Adams, et 


daily, for principal points - 


AND INFORMATION. 
$155 » $400 


EU a 0 7 14 Tours — Small Parties 


BESTSTEAMERS MANY (OUNTRIES 
Apply at once. 
REV. L. D. TEMPLE 
Watertown U, Mass. 
Write for my 


"SEEING EUROPE.” 


‘* Book of Little Tours,” sent free for stamp. 
PROF, F. M. TOWNSEND, Coldwater, Mich, 


CONVENTION 


Asbury Park 


NEW JERSEY 


July 3-7, 1905 
HAVE YOUR TICKETS READ VIA 


New Jersey Central 


Two Routes From New York: 


All Rail Line and Quickes 
Sandy Hook Boats | 
Illustrated N. A. Folder 
sent to any ass by C. M. 


BURT, Gen’! Passenger Agt., 


New Je rsey Central, 143 Lib. 


erty St., New York City. Drop usa postal. 


and for Scnoors 
Bu us Colleges. Soc etes 
2ck and special s 


Desiyners.Engravers.Lithographers. Printers 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


-—Startling is the revelation of the 
methods of the “System” made by 
Mr. Lawson in the instalment of his 
“Frenzied Finance,” published in 
Everybody’s for April. In his chap- 
ters of “The Greatest Trust in the 
World,” Mr. Russell tells of the vice 
of “underbilling,”’ which the railroads 
are powerless to prevent. A strong 
introduction to an excellent number 
is Richard Barry’s “Hell at Port Ar- 
thur,” illustrated by the author’s 
photographs. It is a vivid succession 
of instantaneous word-pictures. John 
Dennis, Jr., in “Hooligan: The Slum 
as a World-Power,” touches on a new 


field. He shows how the growth of- 


the British slum, the substitution of 
the city tough for the country bump- 
kin, has driven Joseph Chamberlain 
to advocate protection instead of the 
historic British policy of free trade. 
His is an interesting article on a new 
economic subject. Foremost among 
the short stories of the number stands 
“Human Nature,’ by Katherine Cecil 
Thurston, author of the most success- 
ful novel of the year, “The Mas- 
querader.’’ Miss Bensley continues 
the interesting account of her experi- 
ences as a nursery governess—a leat 
from actual experience, remember; S. 
A. Nelson tells a good Wall street 
story in “An Odd Combination”; and 
there are stories by Ella Higginson— 
“The Wooing of Delisca,” a daintily 
humorous study; by Charles Belmont 
Davis, Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, ‘and 
others, to complete an attractive 
number. 


—Four of the principal articles in 
the National Magazine for April deal 
with the railway problem now to the 
front in American politics. The 
titles of the articles and their authors 
are: ‘Congress and the Railroads,” 
by Representative John J. Esch, au- 
thor of the rate bill now pending in 
Congress; “The Republic vs. the 
Banking Syndicates,” by Frank Put- 
nam; “The Masters of Our Railways,” 
by Edward D. Tittmann, railroad ex- 
pert of the New Yerk Times; “What 
Causes Railway Wrecks,” by C. H. 
Allison of the Illinois Central rail- 
road. ‘The literary and pictorial fea- 
tures are up to its usual high stand- 
ard. Among the contributors are 
Charles Warren Stoddard, Joe 
Mitchell Chapple, Katherine Lee 
Bates, Governor Charles Aycock of 
North Carolina, Yone Noguchi, 
Miriam Sheffey, James Ball Naylor, 
Anna McClure Sholl, J. F. Conrad 
(the new Iowa humorist), and Mabel 
Percy Haskell. 


—Plenty of stories, grave and gay; 
several articles of helpful interest, 
many rhymes, and lots of pictures go 
to make up the April St. Nicholas, 
There is a little girl in New York 
who has trained one of the big ele- 
phants in the Central Park Zoo, The 
story is told by John Z. Rogers. Cc, 
¥. Holder recounts “An Adventure 
with a Giant Catfish,” which will 
please the boys; and Silas A. Lott- 
ridge, who spends much time in ob- 
serving birds and in securing their 
pictures, gives the result of his ex- 
periences with “The Great Horned 
Owl.” Joseph H. Adams tells “The 
Practical Boy” all about making 
windmills and weather-vanes, and 
Charles H. Caffin contintes his valu- 
able and instructive papers on “How 
to Study Pictures” with discussion of 
Rembrandt and Murillo. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF SUMMER SCHOOL OF 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 


offers courses for men and women in Classical 
Archzology, Greek, Latin, English, Voice 
Training, Reading and Speaking, German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, Phonetics, History 
Psychology, Philosophy, Education, Theory of 
Pure Design, Drawing and gen S Archi- 
tectural Drawing, Theory of Architectural 
Design, History of European Architecture, 
Mathematics, Surveying, Shopwork, Physics 
Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Geography, and 
in Physical Education. These courses are de- 
signed primarily for teachers, but are a= 
without entrance examination to all qualified 
[pean The University Libraries, Museums 

boratories, etc., will be at the service o 
members of the Summer School. The School 
opens Wednesday, July 5th, and closes Tues- 
day, August 15th, 1905. For full Announce- 
ment, address J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

N. 8. SHALER, Chairman. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 


First Session, July 6—Augusi 17, 1905 

For College, Preparatory School, Normal 

School, High School, and Grade Teachers. 

Nearly one hundred carefully organized 
courses in Psychology and Pedagogy, Natural 
Sciences, Mathematics, Langnages and Litera- 
ture, pry Biblical Literatureand Theology, 
Music, the Fine Arts, and Physical Education, 
to be given by a faculty of seventy professors, 
instructors, and special lecturers. 

Send for catalogue. Address, Professor E. 
HERSHEY SNEATH, Director of the Sum- 
mer School of Arts and Sciences, Yale Univer- 
sity, 135 Elm Street, New Haven, Conn. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SuMMER QUARTER, JUNE 17-SEPTEMBER 1 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE SOUTH 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


FOURTH SESSION 
Begins June 20 and closes July 28 


This school has won the reputation of be 
the best summer school for teachers in the 
country, and offers Southern teachers the best 
opportunity for improvement in scholarship, 
general culture, and professional knowledge 
and training. 

75 instructors. 130 full courses. 50 or more 
popular lectures by some of the most promi- 
nent workers and speakers of the country. 

$6 registration fee covers all charges for 
tuition, lectures, and entertainments. Board 
and lodging at reasonable rates. Reduced 
railroad rates from all Southern states. For an- 
nouncement and further information, address 
Pp. PR. CLAXTON, Supt., Knoxville, Tennessee. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term from July 5 to August 12 
Instruction will be giees in Architecture 
Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, English an 
American Literature, French, German, Greek, 
American and European History, Latin, Math- 
ematics, Music, Physics, and Psychology. 
For information, address PROF. ARTHUR 
H. QUINN, Director, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 12 to August 11, 1905 

Faculty of nearly 40. Nearly 100 courses of 
especial interest to teachers wishing to do 
work of college grade. Lecturers of national 

rominence. Tuition for the session only $12. 

orrespondence invited. Catalog and full 
information sent upon application to 

T. A. CLARK, Director, Urbana, Illinois. 


First Term, June 17-July 27 
Second Term, July 28-September 1 
Registration for either term 


{ Instruction in all departments of Arts, 
Literature, and Science, and in the 
Schools of Law, Medicine, Divinity, 
and Edvcation. 

{ Courses specially adapted to teachers. 


For circulars of information address 


The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


THE SUMMER TERM 
OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


Will open Monday, June 26, and continue five 
weeks. Courses will be given in Pedagogy, 
Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Nature Study, 
Mathematics, History, German, French, Eng- 
lish, and Latin. 

Credit is given on the college records for com- 
pleted courses. Location and climate unusu- 
ally attractive. Expenses moderate. 

Address Prof. JAMES 8S. STEVENS, 
Orono, Maine. 


Oakland R. F. D. 34 Maine 
For Teachers and Those interested in Edu- 
cation (Birch Circular) 


WE HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


For the use of Kindergartners 


DAILY PROGRAM OF GIFT AND OCCUPATION WORK 


By CAROLYN S. BAILEY and CLARA M. LEWIS 


Handsomely bound in cloth and gilt., Price, 50 Cents. 


This book is an outline of hand work for each day of the kindergarten year. It repre- 
sents the effort on the part of the authors to present a scheme of work based on children’s 
interests and the results of child study and genetic psychology. 


We are giving special attention to KINDERGARTEN REVIEW. Price 
$1.00 a year. Send for circulars giving premium and club rates. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO, - 
New York Boston 


Philadelphia 


Springfield, Mass. 
Atlanta San Francisco 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. It aims to develop in 


the student a knowledge of his own 


wers in 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


C mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
0 ege 0 a ory on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVFE.. 
EOW BOSTON, MASS 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, RELIABLE. 120 TRENONT ST., BOSTON. 
Railway Exchange, 


James F, MeGullough Teachers’ Agency, 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NO is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
ship good until the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 


NOTIFICATIONS through the— recommended me nor been asked for candi- 


and found that it had neither dates. The committee oke so highly ed 
your ability to select teachers that if they write you please help me. he call came, 


was elected. Write usatonce if you want honest RECOMMENDATIONS 
THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE St, Boston, Mass. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


Long established, Reliable, Successful. Special facilities for territory South and Southwest 
We need Teachers. For information, address A. W. MELL, Manager. eow 
A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY street, Boston 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 


**T applied in person for the principalship of the — High School 


eow 


American Teachers Bureau, 
Louis, 28th year. 


St. 


™MTEACHERS' EXCHANGE 126 eeyiston 
TEACHERS WANTED 
EASTERN S22 50 Bromfield St, BOSTON 
ablished 1890 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


20 Boylston St. 
Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 
Agency Agency 
Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 
NEW ENGLAND 
Spring. 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
Des Morngs, Iowa. 


MANHATTAN 


Winshi We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 3 
D : every part of the country. > 4 
Teachers 29-A Beacon St. , . . Boston, Mass. 3 - 
Agency 


Some New Books 


Nickel Plate Road’s New Tourist 
Sleeping Cars. 


If you expect to take advantage of 
the low Colonist rates to the Pacific 
coast, write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. 
A., Old South building, Boston, Mass., 
for full particulars regarding their 
splendid tourist sleeping cars. They 
afford a comfortable journey ata 
very low cost. 


POINTED PARAGRAPHS. 


Do the best you can and you will be 
surprised how well you do. 
They talk about getting into the 


rut. Remaining in the rut isn’t so 
had. Most successful men are found 
in the rut; most failures are found 


outside of it—Atchison Globe. 

It is one sign that you are all riguat 
when you believe that others are. 

The smartest man we ever knew, 
and the one who could use the lonzest 
words, could not hold a job. 

So many of us act the fool while 
thinking we are acting smart. Look 
yourself over. Do you do it? . 

Don’t be too confidential; don’t tell 
every one the story of your life. It 
will be soon enough to tell that when 
you stand before St. Peter.—Oregon 
Teacher’s Monthly. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Mrs. Quiller—“People say I look no 
older than my daughter.” 
Mrs Drydale—‘Why, I don’t think 
she looks very old!” 
JAGENCY, 


SCIENCE. DURHAM, 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators. 


UNIVERSITY I Write for Catalogues 


& Price-List, 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Manual of the Trees of North America......... Sargent Houghton, Mifflin & ee Boston. $6.00 
The Right Life and How to Live It............. Stimson A. S. Barnes & Co., > £ 20 
Meyer’s Der Schus von der Kanzel.............-- Haertel [Ed.| Ginn & Co., Boston. 35 
da che dave ace Colton Henry Holt & 3 1.50 
Pedagogues and Parents. ...... Wilson 1.25 
Stories of Little Fishes ..........6-+-cecserseees Mulets L. C. Page & Co., Boston, 1.00 
Arithmetic — Book ITI...... Young & Jackson D. Appleton & Co ,N. Y. 
The Personality of God............---¢...565 -- Abbott T. Y. Crowell & Co., x 35 
The Minister as Prophet Jefferson 1.00 
The Freedom of Call Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 1.25 
An American Girl in Munich. .................- Daniels a sad wad bed 1.25 
dine Kent John Lane, N.Y. 1.25 
Zschokke’s Das Abenteuer der Neujahrs 
Hand- schin[Ed.] D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. — 
HOW tO Wite......cceseeeccccccccesscevscsveccees Baldwin The Macmillan Company, N.Y. .50 
Chatham. .... Harrison “« 1,25 
The Management and Training of Children..... Shearer suunaeast, Smith & Co, “ 1.50 
Paris and the Social Revolution.................. Sanborn Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 3.75 


Story of a Literary Career. Wilcox Elizabeth Towne, Holyoke, Mass. 


W A IN 


Copies of the Journal of Education dated as follows: 
6, Feb. 13, Feb. 27, 1902. Jan. 1, Sept. 10, Sept. 24, 1903. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Jan. 2, Feb. 


PUBLISHING 
ZOMPANY@ 27-29 West 23d St. 


e New York. 
N. E. Dept. 


120 Boylston St., Room all, 


TON, MA 


NORMAL SCHOOLS © 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Fircunure, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JoHN G. THOMPSON, P rincipal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALem, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
the Principal, V. P. BECKWITH. 
— NORMAL BRIDGEWATER 
STATE NOR or both sexes. For catalogues 
address the Principal, A.G.BOYDEN, A. M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, "FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For women only. ’Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


Educational Institutions 


COLLEGES 


NIVERSITY Seven Colleges and 
poston ur Open to both sexes. Address the 


Registrar. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH'S 
vaudeville 


The program announced from 
Keith’s Theatre for the week of April 3 is 
certainly one that will appeal strongly to the 
tastes of all amusement seekers Heading | 
the bill is Richard Golden, supported by a 
company of seven people, in the comedy 


sketch, Jed Prouty’s visit to Boston,’ whic 
is one of the big mirth-provoking hits of the 
varieties In the surrounding show are the 
Three Keatons, including ** Buster,” the fun- 
niest midget comedian in the varieties; 
Tony Wilson, assisted by Mlle. Heloise, in a 
horizontal bar and bounding table specialty ; 


Homer B. Mason and Marguer ite Keeler, pre- 
senting the Smart Set story, ‘Hooked by 
Crook Josephine Amoros, acrobatic 
feats on the trapeze; George Wilson, popular 


backface comedian; Lucy Clark, 

singer of Irish ballads; Shepard and Ward, 

German dialect comedian, and Trovollo, a 

clever ventriloquist. The biograph will show 

a new and interesting list of motion pictures. 
TREMONT. 

Prior to her departure for an extended tour | 
in Australia, Miss Nance O'Neil will fulfill an 
engagement of three weeks at the Tremont | 
Theatre, beginning next Monday evening. As 
the Australian trip will take six months, and 
Miss O'Neil after her return will tour the 
Pacitic coast, and the South, a year will have 
passed by the time she again appears in Bos- 
ton. During her first week she will play Lady 
Macbeth on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Saturday evenings and Wednesday afternoon, 
and on Thursday and Friday evenings and at 


a talented 


the Saturday matinee will appear in the title 
role of * Elizabeth, Queen of England” In 


her second week Miss O’ Neil will present four 
plays, ‘‘Magda’’ on Monday evening, and 
Wednesday afternoon, ‘*The Fires of St. 
John” on Tuesday evening, The Jewess on 
Wednesday and Saturday nights, and 
‘Camille’ on Thursday and Friday evenings 
and Saturday afternoon. 


— — @—--- - 

Husband—‘You say this is 
venison? What induced you to buy 

Wife—‘Well, the butcher said it 
was cheap and’——- 

Hiusband—‘If he had told vou it 
wasn’t deer he would have been 
nearer the truth.” -— Philadeiphia 
Ledger. 


Iwo good teachers to buy an 
inte rest in one of the best pay- 
ing schools in Texas. Address 
of Education. 


WANTED» 


Academy, care 


Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains, 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’l Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 
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AGENCIES 


TEACHERS? A 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
is a small state but it has some good schools and this agency not infre- 


DELAWARE wom calls upon it for teachers. On January 31, 1903, for instance, Miss 


Martha Umbrecht of the Wilmington high school was summoned by telegram to begin work 
| imme “liately in Yonkers, where she still is. On February 27, 1905, Superinte ndent Benedict of 

‘tiea called us up by long distance telephone to ask more particulars about Mr. Percival 
Norris, a teacher in the same school whom we had recommended, went down there to see him 
at work, and secured him for Utica, where he is now at work. ‘That two teachers from the 
same school should be brought to New York wide is the agency range of vision. A su- 
cities within two years or so shows how T0 perintendent who came in for three teachers 
not long ago said he had been relying on teachers he happened to meet or hear about. The 
six teachers we recommended for the three places were at that moment teaching in four 
different states, and he admitted that he would have saved much time and had much better 
selection had he come to us before. An agency established as long as ours knows men all over 
the country, and can depend on their recomme ndations, whether they live in NEW YORK 


Oklahoma or in Delaware or in 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term beginning September, 1905. School superintend- 
ents, principals and assistants are invited to send to us at once for circulars. Address 


THE 


TABLISHED 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 


introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses,for every department of instruction; rec ommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
i's Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists 
and private schools, and families. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


, and other teachers to colleges, public 
Advises parents about schools. Wa. O. Pratr, Manager. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


Twentieth Yar THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Hl. 


Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. Register now for September positions. 
Year Book containing valuable information free. 


HE BEST 


THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal School va- 
cancies, and the best College yacancy, within the past year, in Penn- 


sylvania, were filled direc tly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacan- 
cies in Pennsylvania and other States. For further infor mation, call to see, or address 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA, 
offer be:ter opportu- 
nities for aspiring 
teachers than any 
other section. 


For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For fullie formation write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,533 Cooper Bldg. 
Chicago 203 Michigan Boulevard. 


Boston, Mass.: 
4 Ashburton 


Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 

San Francisco, Cal..518 Parrot Bldg 

Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Lk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimton Bk. 
Established 1855 


S N h Crmer h Orn | JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We invite wide-awake and progressive teachers for all departments of school work, whether 
experienced or not, to register with us, and pledge our best efforts to advance their interests. 
We are filling positions for such teachers at all seasons of the year, and can certainly be of 
service to those who are seeking eee 7! of promotions. Now is the time to register. Send 
stamp for circulars. RLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 


Assists 


THE 


BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


“(THE TEACHERS’ CO 


494 ASHLAND AVENUE : 


ASSOCIATION) 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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$700.00 CASH 


<2 GIVEN TO 


School Teachers 


E WILL DIVIDE, June Ist, 1905, $200.00 be- 
W tween fifty Teachers who send us the ten (10) 
Wittiest or Funniest Sayings of their pu- 

pils, the selections to reach our oftice before May Ist. 


Che Prizes will be Divided as Follows: 


FIRST PRIZE, > - - $50.00 
SECOND PRIZE, - - 35.00 
THIRD PRIZE, - 25.00 
FOURTH PRIZE, - = - 15.00 
FIFTH PRIZE, - > > 10.00 

5 PRIZES, $5.00 Each, = 25.00 
40 PRIZES, $1.00 Each, - 40.00 
50 PRIZES, $200.00 


Send us your selections (10) together with 25 cents 
in stamps to pay for 5 months’ subscription to the 
Scuoont Arts Book, and you will be accorded full 
rights in this contest. Ifyou are now a subscriber and 
wish to enter in the competition, send 25 cents with 
the name and address of a teacher who is not a sub- 
scriber. The three months’ subscriptions may begin 
with any issue desired. 

The names of all successful contestants will be 
announced in the June number of Tur Scnoor ARTS 
Book, and checks will immediately follow. 

This is a splendid opportunity to add to your vaca- 
tion money. 

ADDRESS ALL LETTERS TO 


THE DAVIS PRESS, Publishers The School Arts Bork, 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


A New Hotel 
at the Old Stand 


$250,000 


Remodeling, Refurnishing 


has just been 
spent 


and Redecorating the 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway, Empire Square and 63d Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Restaurant and Service Unexcelled 
SPLENDID LOCATION 
Most Modern Improvements 
All surface cars pass or transfer to door 
Subway and stations 2 minutes 
Hotel fronting on three streets 


Electric Clocks, Telephones and Auto- 
matic Lighting Devices in every room 


Moderate Rates 


Music 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, Proprietor 


Send for guide of New York — Free 


A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! A NEW BOOK! 


A Supplementary Reader for School and Home! 


THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


What Steam and Steel, Science and Skill have done for the World 


A New Edition, judiciously illustrated, and paragraphically cover- 
ing the space between Hero’s Eolipile, 130 years B. C.,and the most 
Palatial Train drawn by the Latest Twentieth Century Engine, is now 
offered to the Public. 


Cloth bound, by mail, 75c. Paper cover, 30c. Address the 
Author, Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas. 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK 


“It is certainly an interesting and useful book.’’— PRESIDEN1 
Evior, HARVARD 

‘*T sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the atten 
tion of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn to this omni 
present interest of society.”,-— PROFESSOR SMITH, U. OF VA. 


**T have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the 
reading.’’— PROFESSOR HARPER, U. OF TEXAS 


‘*T hold substantially the same views that you do regarding the | 


6. 100 Lessons in Composition. 


great importance of the railroad as a factor for American civiliza 
tion.’— U. 8. Com. EDUCATION, HARRIS. 


‘I only wish it were read by millions. It would correct many 
yopular mistakes and dissipate many popular errors.’’-— ARCHBISHOP 
RELAND, ST. PAUL. 

“It is chock full of information from title to finis.”’-— SUPERINTEN- 
DENT GREENWOOD 

**T wish it might fall into the hands of every school boy and girl in 
California.”’— STATE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 

* There is more boiled down information in it on certain lines, and 
on unusual lines, than in any book I know.’’— PRINCIPAL BRAGDON 
LASELL SEMINARY. 

book is evidently one of unusual CHANCELOR 
FuLTON, U. OF Miss. 

* You have opened up a new field in education.”’— STATE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT CARRINGTON, Mo. 


’ 


‘* Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of modern 
times; they instinctively like anything that moves.’’— SUPERINTEN- 
DENT PHILLIPS, ALA. 


‘*] most warmly congratulate you in your success in getting us up 
such a treasure of a book. The style is admirable, and lends a charm 
to the valuable facts presented.’’— SUPERINTENDENT J. FAIRBANKS, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 


JEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS, 


Paper, 2% ce: 5 copies for $1. 


I. Practical Grammar. 500 Exercises. Edited by Sey. 
mour Eaton.  Filteenth thousand. Contains over 500 


exercises a ptec to all gra 


i 


¢ 
2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited by Seymour Eaton 
Twentieth thousand. \ complete course of instruction in 
social and business correspondence; with a large variety of 


foyms and exercises 


3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. by w. V. 


Thirteenth thousar 


Wright, B.A 


(Contains nearly 700 problems in practi 


suitable for begit ners, with answers. 

4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. Edited by Sey- 
mour Eaton. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 8oo 
exercises and problems, with answers, r review work in 
the lower grammar grades. 

5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. by Rev. A. D. Cape! 
B.A. ‘Twelfth thousand. Contains over Goo exercises and 


problems, with answers 

By W. H. H. Huston, 
Toronto. ‘This book contains 400 pract 
one of the most valuable works on composition ever written. 


al exercises, and is 


8. 40 Friday Afternoons. By Seymour Eaton and F. A. 
Blanchard. It is anovel book on a novel plan. The “ After- 
noons” are niceiy graded and the work is adapted to all 


classes of schools. 

9. Common Sense Exercises in Geography. by Seymour 
Eaton. Every teacher of Geography will be delighted with 
this Manual. It isa book of ordinary ques 
tions,—such as will require original thinking on the part of 
both teacher and pupil. 


Discount on large orders. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
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